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ENTRANCE TO CORN PALACE AT AN ILLINOIS CORN CARNIVAL 


(") A corn carnival and exposition is planned for central Illinois, to be held next month at Peoria_,under the 

supervision of the state corn growers’ ass’n. This comparatively new idea in autumn farm festivals is becoming 

\} quite popular in the central west, and affords a hint for some of the big corn counties in Ohio, Kentucky, etc. 

q The photograph here given illustrates.a corn palace of this character seen last fall at Decatur, Ill, the fair continu- 

i ‘ng four days and largely attended. The interior and exterior of the building was elaborately decorated with corn, corn 

husks, stalks, blades, silks, shelled corn, corn in the ear, yellow corn, white corn, red corn, all arranged very 

WV tastefully. At night the palace was brilliantly illuminated. Money and special prizes were awarded. Over 418 
lots of corn were shown. A parade of vehicles decorated with corn was an attractive feature. 
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Eggs and Early Molting. 


A. ©. M’PHERSON, OHIO. 





The hens should be well along in the 
molting process now. Early molters 
make good winter layers, and it is safe to 
say that if poultry do not finish shedding 
feathers before cold weather sets in, they 
will be likely to postpone laying until 
spring, but such ones will prove early 
spring layers, and continue laying all sum- 
mer, which will be full compensation for 
the winter’s inactivity. 

As with the matured fowls, so with the 
late hatched pullets; they seldom begin lay- 
ing until spring. Pullets hatched in March 
will probably molt in November or De- 
cember, just at the time when eggs are 
bringing a good price. The April hatched 
pullets will be the ones to depend upon for 
eggs during winter. Leghorns lay perhaps 
the earliest of the breeds commonly grown. 
Some will lay at the age of five months, 
the Asiatics and larger kinds generally at 
seven to ten months. Food containing oil, 
such as linseed meal, meat scraps, etc, with 
a mixture of ground oats, wheat, is useful 
to hasten the feathering-out process, Poul- 
try should be well cared for during this 
critical process; should be housed in clean, 
dry quarters and fed liberally. Some lose 
their plumage so gradually that the change 
can be scarcely noticed. Others become 
denuded in a very short period; such will 
require extra care. It is not advisable at 
this time to feed egg-producing foods, but 
only such food as is nveded to Keep up 
the system during the drain made upon it. 


Special Poultry Foods. 


R. M. LEWIS. 





When crowding young stock I have 


successfully used cracker waste or 
bakers’ crumbs; mixed with other food 
and moistened with milk, to advan- 


tage. I have found it necessary several 
times, in crowding exhibition stock up to 
the standard weights, to use black molasses, 
sorghum or brown sugar. When such ma- 
terials are used in cases of this kind, the 
other food must be carefully regulated or 
the birds will “go stale,’ as fanciers term 
it, However, this food would not prove ad- 
vantageous from a practical standpoint. 

I use oil meal each fall for our molting 
hens, and have found it a great feather 
casting stimulant and have come to look on 
it as a necessity during the molting period. 
It is fed in proportion of one spoonful to 
each fowl three times a week 


Timely Chicken Notes 


A. L. ROGERS. 








Bones and muscle, flesh and eggs call 
for good nourishing food and plenty of it; 
and, as the weeks go by, be sure you in- 
crease the amount of food accordingly. Oat- 
meal (steam-cooked oats) is the best known 
food for a good foundation, and a variety 
‘later on only partly takes the place of 
this, which becomes too expensive for a 
large brood after the first few weeks. The 
morning mesh, cracked corn and wheat, 
will, however, make the chicks grow and 
keep them growing—only give a plenty. One 
is so apt to skimp the feed a little as 
the thicks grow older, and seem to have 
bottomless crops, while tHe grain bills eat 
up the profits. 

It is better to pen up the cockerels sep- 
arately and feed a more fattening ration 
for a month or so before killing, as poul- 
try must be plump in order to command 
a good price. Miik is excellent for growth 
as well as for-eggs, and nothing is better 
than plenty of skimmilk from a cream- 
ery. If you are not already feeding ani- 
mal foud, begin at once. Unless the poul- 
try have unlimited range, they do not get 
sufficient meat of themselves. The hens 
have probably been trying to sit more or 
less all summer, and are beginning to 
molt, and this is a good time to be get- 
ting them into condition to change their 
old overcoats for new. Cut bone is al- 
ways the best egg-producer, but this is too 





THE POULTRY YARD 


much work for busy farm people, and 
most of us have to be content with some 
kiln-dried substitute. Look out for, the 
corn. I do not know but what Leghorns 
can eat it every night, but it is too fatten- 
ing four most breeds. ‘Wheat for supper 
five times a week is my rule. 

Unless pullets were hatched very early, 
they must be forced somewhat in order to 
get to laying before cold weather. Many 
pullets will grow red and look on the verge 
of laying in September, but will not get 
down to business before November. If, 
however, you can get the pullets well to 
laying by Thanksgiving, -they will keep 
it up through the winter and become a 
Klondike right at home. 





Packing Eggs in Oats—Eggs have been 
packed in oats for years, but the practice 
has gradually fallen off, as eggs stored in 
cases from the best storage houses have 
been improved in quality from year to year, 
Oats, if dry, will absorb moisture from the 
egg quite rapidly and are objectionable on 
this score. If the oats are not dry, the 
germs of mold are developed rapidly, and as 
the moisture is given off by the eggs the 
mold will grow, causing the eggs to become 
musty. In using oats they shou€i be at the 
eorrect * degree of dryness.—[Madison 
Cooper, in Eggs‘in Cold Storage. 





Pullets Best—Subscriber, N Y: Pullets 
are far more profitable to keep than old 
hens, according to experiments just sum- 
marized in Bulletin 51 of the Utah station. 
The average food cost per dozen of eggs 
was 4.3c during the first year and 6c, or 
40 per cent in favor of the first year. Brown 
Leghorns, pullets, laid 175 eggs each, but 
the same fowls the second year averaged 
132.5 eggs each. The cost of food was 
about the same, being 64.3 per fowl for the 
first year and 61.7 per fowl the second year, 


Sort the Pullets—When a_pullet is found 
which lays large eggs and of the right color, 
and the pullet is well shaped and vigorous, 
save these eggs for hatching. 





Nest Eggs turned out of cedar and paint- 
ed white have the advantage of being light 
and somewhat soft and are not liable to 
crack eggs left in the nest.—[{R. M. L. 





The Best Private Markets for broilers 
are large boarding houses or summer hovo- 
tels. Find out what they want and dress 
to suit. 


Fowls Will Fly over a high fence if there 
is anything at the top for them to fly at. 
Don’t put on a top rail. Use a small wire. 





Sow Grass in Corn—The system of seed- 
ing down to grass by sowtng the seed at 
the last cultivating of corn is growing in 
favor throughout the midédle staies and 
New England. It was discussed by Col 
James Wood, ex-president N Y state agr’l 
society, at several institutes last winter in 
both sections. Farmers generally agreed 
with him that this method was good prac- 
tice in many localities. By this method it 
is possible to keep the fiéid in grass nearly 
all .the time. You plow it, sow the -corn, 
harvest it and sow grass seed among the 
corn stubble and next year you have telds 
of grass again. Col Wood says: “‘To clean 
off the corn stubble I find the best imple- 
ment is a piece of railroad iron with holes 
drilled through the ends and connected 
with a piece of rope. When the ground 
freezes this iron is drawn across the field 
over the stubble twice in a place. It re- 
moves the stubble completely. I treat all 
corn fields this. way.” 


NATIONAL LAND ROLLER, 
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- ~ =s Thresher and Binder, 
fsw-machine (circular and drag), Dog-power, Steam- 
GEO. D MARDE Cobleskill, N. ¥. 

‘what you wish’to purchase. 
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At this time of year. Get your pullets to 
laying by October. A well filled egg basket 
daily is what makes poultry pay. You can 
obtain these much desired results by good 
care, proper foods, and the use as directed of 


Sheridan’s Powder 


Is worth its weight in gold foraolting hens. 
It causes perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to form eggs in the winter. 


Ee st-paid, M. K. Boyer’s book on 
ree, Poultry Diseases and Treatment. 
Tf you can’t get the ‘Powder send to us. One 


ack, 25 cts; five, $1. Large can, £1.20. Six, #5. 
Exp. paid. i. s. JOHNSON & CG Boston. Mess. 


HENS LAY BEST 


—in fact they lay double the eggs winter 
and summer when fed Green Cut Bone, 


5 it 
Mann’s Bone Cutters | 
eut all hard and soft bones, fi 
&c., fine, fast and without cho: and run 
easy. Clover cut with our Clover Cutters 
helps wonderfully. Mann’s Granite Crvstal 
Gritand Feed Traystoo, Catalogue FREE. 


P. W. MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mass. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


Treatise on the General Principles Governing 
Outdoor Art; with »undry Saggestions for their 
Application in the Commoner froblems of Gar- 
dening. 












By F. A. WavGH, Professor of Horticulture, University 
of Vermont and State Agricultural College. The treat- 
ment ofthe fundamental principles of Landscape Garden- 
ing forms the key note to this work. The anthor possesses 
the rare art of condensation ina high degree, so that the 


reader secures a great deal of information in small com- 
pass. The illustrations are mechanically and artistically 
very excellent. Besides, all mean something and have 
some vital connection with the text. The principles here 
so carefully analyzed are vf such broad application that 
the book will be useful to a large class of readers; not only 
to professional a gardeners, owners of home 
grounds, suburban residents, park and cemetery super- 


intendents, teachers; but also to architects, landscape 
painters, photographers, and art lovers and students In 
general. Profusely LTllustrated, l12mo, 150 pp., cloth. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents, 

Catalegue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 





READY IN OCTOBER. 


THE NEW ECE FARM. 


Poultry Keeping for Profit b 
20th Century. Methods. 7 


A Practical, Reliable Manual Upon Producing 
Eggs and Poultry for Market as a Profitable 
Basiness Enterprise, Either by Itself or Con- 
nected with Other Branches of Agriculture. 


By H. H. STODDARD, for twenty years editor Poultry 
World; author of An Egg Farm; of books upon the Breeds; 
How to Feed Fowls, Etc., Etc. 


The author has conducted greaf poultry farms both East 
and West and is familiar with conditions in all parts of 
the country. He compares the best locations for the 
business. Tells how to build the houses for layers, breeders, 
sitters-or chicks, adapted to the colany system, the yard 
system, and other methods. How to feed and manage. 

ow to breed and select. Choice of breeds and crosses. 
Management for mild or severe climates. How to feed 
fowls, and keep #hem at exercise without hard work. 
How to manage hundreds. of sitters with little labor 
how to raisé brooder chicks, and ‘keep them alive anc 
growing. Essentials of dnck raising, and how to Insure 

rowth and fertilitv. Various styles of incubators and 
bed, and their merits compared. i 


prao sare descri i 
Best methods of heating 


rections for an incubator cellar. 
and ventilating brooders. 

This is an entirely hew work containing the. author’s 
7 experience. 

e remarkable new Jabor-saving devices alone render 

it an epoch-making book. 

Size, 12mo, or Oy x 744 Inches; 331 ; 140 original 
illustrations; bound in cloth and boards illuminated with 
gold. Price, $1.00, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Place, New York. Marquette Building, Chieago, Tl. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most 'seful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Moderate Hay Crop and Higher Prices. 


The final estimates of rate of yield of 
hay confirmed earlier reports in American 
Agriculturist of a crop materially smaller 
than that of last year. Latest returns from 
our correspondents in the principal hay sec- 
tions, together with equally trustworthy es- 
timates from other sources, point to a crop 
of a little under 60,000,000 tons, against 68 
millions in ’98. The area for the entire coun- 
try actually under hay at time of harvest 
was materially smaller than last year, this 
fact in itself greatly affecting the tonnage. 
Furthermore the yield per acre was defi- 
cient, especially in many of the big hay 
states, such as N E, N Y, Pa, Ind, Ill, Ia, 
Minn, etc. As noted in these columns some 
time ago the partial failure in the east is 
the result of drouth conditions in early 
summer, while in the west the crop has 
proved very irregular, the severe weather 
of the winter of ’98-99, which so nearly de- 
stroyed the winter wheat crop over exten- 
sive areas, also leaving a heavy mark on 
the meadows, Clover suffered so severely 
that large tracts in the aggregate were 
plowed up and put into other field crops. 

Under conditions outlined, it was inevi- 
table that the yield of hay should be very 
far short of the bumper crop of ’98, which 
was favored with almost ideal conditions 
from first to last. . More or less drouth 
prevailed throughout the eastern and N E 
states the past season until late summer, 
and while the final outcome proved some- 
what better than earlier feared, the crop is 
far short of a full one. In the aggregate the 
heavy surplus hay states of the Mississippi 
Lasin will have a good deal of hay, but 
there is m6re or less complaint as to qual- 
ity, particularly through the admixture of 
weeds. The average yield per acre for the 
entire country is placed at 1.38 tons, against 
1.55 in ’98, 1.53 in ’97 and 1.10 in the very 
short crop of ’95. 

AS FOR HAY PRICES, 
these are at present considerably higher 
than a year ago, both in city and coun- 
try, and our correspondents seem to feel 
that good t6 choice grades will rule steady 
“to firm throughout the season. Farmers 
are not free sellers as a rule, and seem in- 
clined to hold for higher prices, frequently 
asking $1 per ton more than country buy- 
ers are willing to pay; in some instances 
the difference is $2. In considering the 
situation, however, sight must not be lost 


For Week Ending September 23, 1899 


of the fact that in many sections large fod- 
der crops have been secured; this will 
enable farmers to sell more of their hay 
surplus, 

WHOLESALE PRICES OF TIMOTHY PER TON. 


1899 1898 

De i 655s akeendteannea 15@16 11@12 
a eee reer eee 15@16 12@13 
RUINED. Si wid cb st shoes 14@15 10@12 
PEI. 5s i.s Saids. canteen ceac 13@14 11@— 
ba SEPP E PELE RTE TT eee 11@13 9@10 
WE BAS sees cP ies wakes es 15@16 ~ 12@13 
SPIN ho 045s tu dus cons cee psas 10@12 8@ 9 
Gee 9@10 8@ 9 
MO LOMED i. co dinccv ews dawr 7@ 8 7@ 8 
New Orleans ............s-..l0@14 12@13 
While the drouth conditions in N Y in- 


jured the growth and development of tame 
grasses, the dry weather at the same time 
favored the hay harvest, and the crop was 
secured in generally good condition. Farm- 
ers have high ideas as to prices and it re- 
mains to be seen how the crop will move 
off. In the western part of the state much 
of the hay has been secured, one of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s correspondents in Erie 
Co writing us that more hay is on sale 
than at any time in a number of years, 
farmers now being paid $9@10 per ton de- 
livered at car after being baled. A large 
dealer in Niagara, Co estimates yield only 
half as much as last year, quality good, 
with double the quantity of No 1, farmers 
asking 10, dealers payinge9 and not buying 
much. A little further east prices are much 
the same, and in Genesee Co hay is costing 
dealers 10 25@11 25 f o b cars. An Orleans 
Co buyer says the feeding qualities are 10 
to 20 per cent better than in ’98. A corre- 
spondent in>~Steuben Co says prices paid 
are 7@10, but the average should be about 
8 in order to correspond with N Y; quality 
good; not much clover on sale; another 
buyer in the same county says quality best 
in four years, although yield _ deficient, 
prices to farmers 8@10, double what he 
paid last year at this time. Farmers are 
not “free sellers in Tompkins Co and this 
holds good of many sections further east 
in the state and across the line in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The yield in N E is deficient, as earlier 
outlined in our columns,/but second growth 
following timely rains in late July and early 
Aug helped the situation somewhat, partic- 
ularly as to autumn pasturage. More or 
less complaint of scant yields of clover and 


No. 13 


no aoubt a good deal of hay from N Y and 
further west will be taken into N E. An 
American Agriculturist correspondent in 
Addison Co, Vt, reports only three-fourths 
average crop, but quality generally good. 
This is true as a whole of N H, where a 
good many farmers are selling at 9@10 per 
ton. Im Mass the crop is uneven, but ma- 
terially less than last year, and so with 
southern N E. Maine has considerable 
quantities of good hay, and some of last 
year’s crop is still in the barns, this hav- 
ing a tendency to keep down the price. 
Farmers are paid 10@12 per ton for good to 
choice, except at distances remote from 
market; in northern and eastern Aroostook 
prices run all the way down to 5 50@6. 


HAY CROP OF 1899 BY STATES. 
[Last three figures (000) omitted.] 








Yield 
pa, -——-Tons-—, Govt 
Acres tons 1 1 1898 
N E......... 3,366 1.20 4,039 6,200 4,774 
De Dababewnes 4,153 1.40 5,814 7,490 6,419 
Pa . 2,611 1.50 3,917 4,219 3,784 
SD .saepean 1,608 1.25 2,010 2,370 2,453 
ERG: ecicelonie 1,235 1.25 1,544 1,800 1,937 
Li” a ee 1,547 1.20 1,856 2,334 2,384 
| ee 1,899 1.30 2,470 3,358 3,179 
W Wiis ciscsen 437 1.22 533 665 784 
Ew <aacvees<e 333 1.25 416 579 493 
5 ee re 288 1.20 346 426 415 
Mo 2,169 1.35 2,928 3,424 3,578 
BEN Gn Gace 3,577 1.45 5,187 5,430 4,655 
BOOED: asins daons 1,995 1.30 2,593 2,880 3,223 
N D 459 1.40 643 690 565 
SD. 2,290 1,30 2,977 2,888 2,656 
WE: setewaess 1,450 1.40 2,030 2,389 2,257 
Minn 1,730 1.35 2.335 2,735 2,754 
B®. -é0-capeen eacete 4,640 1.50 6,960 . 8,372 7,908 
Tex 340 1.44 489 555 /471 
BE Rslcoikadex 160 1.48 237 277 216 
COE _sixneenees 2,039 1.60 3,262 2,283 2,336 
MOTE <.ccceress SSL 1.76 1084 Bee 1,164 
Wess 6c8-cs 292 1.80 525 536 526 
Others ...... 3,766 1.40 5,272 5,084 7,364 
Total ........42,975 1.38 59,417 68,047 66,377 
Lo ae 44,021 1.55 68,047 _ _ 
SORT. 220045050 43,978 1.53 67,150 _— _— 
*1896 43,259 1.36 58,832 _— —_ 
MEOO \adacecou 44,000 1.10 48,000 _ _— 
pi are eo 48,000 1.10 53,000 _ _ 


*Government estimate. 





Fertilizers for Peaches—The Ga exper 
sta after preliminary tests finds that 4 lbs 
acid phosphate and 1 lb muriate of potash 
per tree promises to be the most promising 
fertilizer for peaches in that state. 





CHEVIOT EWE LAMBS, 11 MONTHS OLD 


LINCOLN EWE LAMBS, 11 MONTHS OLD 
THE-EVER POPULAR LONG WOOL SHEEP--See Page 295 
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Press Drills vs\Hoe Drills. 
FRED GRUNDY, ILLINOIS. 





Some years ago many farmers got the 
idea that the press drill was just the thing 
for sowing wheat. They argued that it 
would go down into rough, hard’or trashy 
soil and put the seed where it ought to be— 
where there was moisture enough to cause 
it to germinate quickly, and where frost 
could not heave out the plant. It was a 
fad, and it ran its course, taking thousands 
of dollars out of the farmers’ pockets, then 
it died. In this section one may be able to 
find a few press drills hidden among the 
weeds in the farmers’ junk corner, but 
none is in use so far as I know. 

If the ground is prepared for the seed 
as it should be and as it must be 
if a crop is desired, the hoe drill will put 
the seed in the right spot, at the right 
depth, while it will run 50 per cent easier 
and do very much better work, No live 
farmer now sows winter wheat in rough, 
hard or trashy land. Those who do that 
sort of business lose their seed and the 
labor of putting it in about three times 
out of five. Live farmers get the soil into 
exactly the right condition before sowing, 
and that is loose and mellow to a depth of 
three to four inches, with firm subsoil, all 
entirely free of coarse trash. For sowing 
the seed in such a seed bed the hoe drill 
is as good an implement as one could get. 
In fact the best, for it throws up a protect- 
ing ridge on each side of the row of plants, 
just what is needed to hold a light fall of 
snow over the plants. The press drill may 
be useful in some localities, but I cannot 
conceive of any conditions that would make 
it superior to the hoe drill in this local- 
ity. 


ie 


Suffocation in a Silo. 
PROF F. H. KING, WIS EXPER STA. 





There has just occurred in our state an 
accident in silo filling which all your read- 
ers should know, as it is liable to be re- 
peated wherever conditions are favorable. 
At the Marathon Co asylum, three in- 
mates who had been sent into the silo to 
spread and tramp the silage early in the 
morning before the machinery had started, 
were quickly and fatally drowned in the 
ecarbonie acid gas. The silo had been fill- 
ing during six days and the silage had 
reached a level where in the morning it 
was six feet below an open door. During 
the still night the carbonie acid gas had ac- 
cumulated in the silo until its depth was 
above the men's heads when they entered 
the silo, and as a consequence they were 
drowned in it. 

I had never heard of such a case before, 
but as it may readily be repeated when 
conditions are just right, the facts and 
explanation of the accident sheuld be wide- 
ly known, First, wienever fresh green ma- 
terial is cut into silo, the respiration of 
the still living but mutilated tissue rapidly 
evol¥es carbonic ecid gas, and it is this 
process of respiration which is at once the 
source of the first heating of the silage and 
of the gas as well. Second, when the night 
is still so that there is no suction in the 
silo, and the open door is high above the 
silage, the gas may gather in the silo to a 
depth which may cause suffocation if a per- 
son enters it before filling begins. If the 
men who entered this silo had been strong 
and of sound mind they would probably 
have recognized the difficulty in time to 
have saved themselves. If the night had 
been rainy, the gas would not have accumu- 
lated to a dangerous extent. If the cutter 
had been started before the men entered 
the silo the falling silage would have stirred 
up the air and the accident would not have 
occurred. So, too, had the silage been nearer 
the level of the open door, the accident 
could not have happened. 

It was the peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances which is responsible for the 
sad accident, and while they are not like- 
ly to come together again very quickly, 
etill the fact that they may should be r2c- 
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ognized, and children and incompetent per- 
sons should not be sent into a freshly filled 
or filling silo after it has been standing 
some hours, if there is not an open door 
near the top of the silage through which 
the gas may escape. The gas is not in itself 
a poison, but is heavier than air, and will 
collect in the silo below the doors and a 
person immersed in it will drown as quick- 
ly as if-under water. This danger disap- 
pears largely in a good silo soon after fill- 
ing, because as soon as the tissue of the 
silage material dies, carbonic acid gas is no 
longer given off. 
—— 

Growth on Newly Cleared Land—A. R.: 
The growth of young trees and weeds on 
land newly cleared is not readily explain- 
ed, but the U §S division of forestry offers 
the following: Sunlight is necessary in or- 
der that most plants germinate and grow. 
Plants like the poplar and the Canada this- 
tle seed profusely and the floor of forests, 
in regions where these plants grow, is an- 
nually covered with countless numbers of 
seeds, largely brought there by the wind. 
The dense growth of the forest prevents 
the seed from growing. When the trees are 
cut down, the sunlight enables the seeds on 
the ground to germinate and grow into 
thrifty plants. The ripe fruits of cherry 
and elder are eaten by birds, and the hard 
seeds are scattered over large areas, AS 
the young plants are unable to grow in 
dense shade, they do not appear until after 
the forest has been cut down or otherwise 
destroyed. 





A Movable 


shows a panel 


illustration 
a fenee that can be 


Fence—The 
of 

















moved with great ease. The boards of 
each panel overlap, at one end, the next 
panel. A gradually curving corner should 
be made with this fence, since at right 
angles a slight opening would be left. 





A Pretty Lawn Tree—One of the most 
superb shrubs in blossom in midsummer is 
the dwarf horse chestnut. Mine stands not 
to exceed 6 ft in hight, but with a diameter 
of at least 15 ft. During the last half of 
July it is covered with spikes of flowers, 
which at a distance resemble the blossom 
stalks of fraxinella. These send out a deli- 
cate perfume. The flowers are succeeded 
by small nuts about one-third to one-fourth 
the size of the ordinary horse chestnut.—[E. 
P. Powell. 





Forcing Oak Leaves—By keeping oak 
trees of a uniform temperature throughout 
the year, a French experimenter succeed- 
ed in increasing the production of new 
leaves before the old ones were shed. 





Short Grass cut with a lawn mower is a 
good green food for fowls. 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


A Bumper Crop of Onions. 





Were prices relatively satisfactory the 
season of ’99-’00 would_go into history one 
of the most prosperous on record for farm- 
ers making a specialty of onions, Probably 
never before was so large a crop harvest- 
ed as now’ practically secured and ready 
for market, the movement already under 
way. The acreage in what may be termed 
the commercial onion belt is no greater as 
a whole, but the rate of yield is excep- 
tionally heavy. Weather conditions were 
by no means universally promising early 
in the growing season, as outlined in our 
columns at the time, But subsequently a 
change for the better took place, and onions 


developed wonderfully, especially in the 
heavy producing sections of O, N Y, the 
central west and portions of N E. As a re- 


sult of the 

PHENOMENALLY HIGH AVERAGE RATE OF YIELD, 
rather than any change in acreage, the 
commercial crop of onions is placed by this 
journal at 4,370,000 bu, or a third larger 
than that of ’98, In the table appearing on 
this page will be found this, our final es- 
timate of the crop, classified by districts. 
It must be remembered that in the area 
under ‘review, producing what is known as 
the commercial crop, onion growing is a 
specialty, almost a trade, and under high 
fertilization and intensive cultivation heavy 
yields per acre are secured, In a few in- 
stances our correspondents report as high 
as 1006 bu to the acre, but this is excep- 
tional, while in many instances onion grow- 
ers have this year harvested 450, 500 and up 
to 600 bu per acre. On the other hand, the 
average yiéld for the 11,600 acres indicated, 
376 bu, is much higher than the product of 
a very large number of farmers outside 
the onion belt, who each year raise moder- 
ate quantities for home use anil the local 
markets. A study of our figures will show 
few important changes in acreage, In the 
older established onion sections of the mid 
ale and eastern states fully as many acres 
were under this crop as usual, with the ex- 
ception of Orange Co, N Y, where the area 
was smaller, but rate of yield very much 
larger and quality excellent. In the import- 
ant and comparatively new section located 
in northeastern Ind the acreage was cut 
down, but this made up largely by in- 
creases elsewhere. 

So generally excellent is the crop-that it 
is difficult to individualize any particular 
section which stands very much above its 
neighbors. Northern and western Ohio have 
been probably as highly favored as any 
portions of the commercial onion belt, and 
N Y as.a whole has secured a splendid 
crop, In N E the best returns are along 
Long Island sound, in the upper Ct valley 
and in northeastern Mass..The central west 
has never proved a more aggressive com- 
petitor of the east than the present season, 
with splendid yields in the Chicago terri- 
tory, in Wis, Mich, Ind, ete. What is 
equally to the point, 


THE CROP AS A WHOLE HAS CURED WELL 
and there is a prospect that dealers will en- 
ter the winter with liberal supplies of fine 
stock. This in contrast with last year when 

{To Page 297.] 


Final Estimate of Onion Yield in the Commercial Belt. 





No ofacres Yieldpa 

1899 1898 1897°99 98 ’97 

Grand Isle Co, Vt... 50 50 45 175 150 150 
Eastern Mass ...... 600 625 570 300 275 325 
Connecticut valley.. - 550 500 450 425 325 275 
Rhode Island........ 200 =-200 200 325 300 200 
Wethersfield dist.... 100 125 125 275 325 275 
Southport dist....... 1,100 1,000 1,000 375 275 250 
Other Connecticut.. 450 500 500 300° 300 225 
Orange Co, N Y..... 1,500 1,700 1,600 390 200 225 
Other N Y and Pa.. 1,500 1,250 1,100 350 300 225° 
Northern Ohio...... 1,450 1,450 1,300 425 325 360 
Cent’l and west’n O. 1,300 1,500 1,200 450 350 325 
Chicago dist......... 700 486625 500 375 200 200 
WOPthWest 2. cccccces 900 950 850 300 250 225 
Ind and Mich........ 1,200 1,350 1,200 375 250 275 
Total .......<++++++-41,600 11,825 10;640 376 277 267 











Total crop, bushels Prices, per bushel 











1899 1898 1897 1899 1898 1897 
9,000 7,500 7,000 .30@ .40 .40@ .50 @ .75 
180,000 172,000 185,000 .35@ .50 .50@ .75 .60@1.00 
234,000 163,000 124,000 .30@ .45 .50@ .60 .50@ .75 
75,000 60,000 40,000 —_— — -55@ .75 
28,000 41,000 34,000 - _ -60@1.00 
413,000 275,000 250,000 .40@ .65 .90@1.25 .75@1.00 
135,000 150,000 113,000 .40@ .60 .50@ .75 .65@1.00 
585,000 340,000 360,000 .25@ .50 .35@ .50 .50@ .75 
525,000 375,000 247,000 .25@ .45 .20@ .45 .45@ .80 
616,000 471,000 470,000 .25@ .30 .20@ .40 .265@ .55 
585,000. 525,000 390,000 .20@ .32 .25@ .40 .20@ .45 
263,000 125,000 100,000 .30@ .35 .20@ .40 .25@ .45 
270,000 238,000 192,000 .25@ .30 .30@ .60 .35@1.00 
450,000 338,000 330,000 .25@ .30 .30@ .50 .35@ .50 
4,368,000 3,280,500 2,842,000 .20@ .65 .25@ .75 .30@1.00 

















The Outlook for Chautauqua Grapes. 


GEORGE A. MARTIN, NEW YORK. 





A change has been made in railroad 
freight classification, which seriously af- 
fects the business of grape producers. 
Grapes in packages have been changed 
from the fourth to the third class. This 
amounts, in. effect, to adding 1c per 9-lb 
basket to the charge for transportation. In 
view of the extremely low prices of the last 


four. years this advance causes much feel- 
ing among producers and shippers. One of 
its effects is to give additional impulse to 
find other uses for the product besides that 
of table grapes. A factory which was start- 
ed last year in Westfield for making unfer- 
mented grape juice, jellies, etc, has doubled 
its capacity, and a second factory of the 
‘kind has been established in the same vil- 


lage. Many of the wine houses through- 
out. the region have been enlarged and new 
ones built. 

But the greatest outlet for the product 
of the Chautauqua vineyards, aside from 
table grapes, is in the form of freshly- 
pressed grape juice, which is shipped away 
in barrels. Wine makers in New York, 


Rochester and elsewhere are the purchas- 
ers. Agents of these houses were in the 
vineyard region some time ago contracting 
quite largely for grape juice at 10c per gal 
net. This price is equivalent to about $15 
per ton ‘for the grapes in bulk. There is of 
course no cost for baskets or packing and 
no waste grapes left over as in packing ta- 
ble grapes. There are no freight charges 
on refuse of stems, seeds and skins. Then 
there is freedom from the uncertain con- 
tingencies which attend the sale of table 
grapes; hot spells which soften and nearly 
ruin the grapes in transit, congested mars 
kets and unreliable commission men. 
It appears quite probable that in time a 
very considerable part.of the Chautauqua 
crop wilt find other outlets than the mar- 
ket for table grapes. 


Si 


Making Vinegar on the Farm. 





The making of pure cider vinegar on the 
farm is not a difficult matter. A little care 
and attention will enable the farmer to 
make a barrel for home use, or 2 larger 
quantity which should find a ready mar- 
ket in village or city. A fifst requisite is 
good cider. When this has. passed into the 
condition of hard cider and exposed to a 
temperature of about 70 deg, it will soon 
make good vinegar. The barrel should not 
be quite full of the cider. It should be 
placed in a dry, warm place, not in the cel- 
lar. The barrel should not be disturbed 
for a time, resting on supports about 2 ft 
from the ground for convenience in rack- 
ing off. Let the barrel remain with the 
bung out until the first fermentation is 
over and the cider is clear, then rack off 
with a rubber hose siphon or an ordinary 
wooden faucet. Clean the barrel, restore 
the cider, and store in a fairly warm place 
for the winter, still leaving the bung out, 
the barrel not quite full. 

If necessary to winter in an ordinary cel- 
lar, rack off again in the spring and move 
out to an open shed, putting a piece of 
thin cloth over the bung hole to protect 
from insects, but still admit air. Remember 
that it is exposure to heat and air that 
makes vinegar. By the following August a 
splendid product should be the result. On 
a large scale, vinegar is made in generat- 
ors, the cider fermenting to a certain point, 
when a sample is taken and test made for 
alcohol strength. If necessary, it is then 
run over the generator a second time and 
it comes out good ‘vinegar 
strength for the markets. The methods 
here given are those employed by success- 
ful vinegar manufacturers. 

—_—__—_ 

Protection Against Frost—Past expe- 
rience of fruit growers and truckers, espe- 
cially in the middle and southern states, 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


makes them keenly alive to the subject of 
frost protection, as it relates to the agri- 
cultural products of the country. With a2 
view of furnishing to farmers in popular 
form the necessary information in relation 
to methods of protecting crops from frost, 
the department of agriculture at Washing- 
ton has just issued farmers’ bulletin No 104, 
entitled Notes on Frost. This describes how 
frost is formed, the seasons of frost, tells 


when to expect it, discusses methods of 
protection and describes devices for pre- 
venting rapid radiation of heat, for charg- 


ing air with moisture and for adding mois- 
ture to the air. Facts Bre also given re- 
garding freezes destructive alike to tender 
vegetation and to plants of hardier growth. 
The bulletin says that the danger of dam- 
age from frost can. be materially lessened 
by placing early and tender plants on high 
grounds and crests, and hardier plants in 
low grounds and hollows. A copy of this 
valuable bulletin can be secured free by 
writing for it to the division of publica- 
tions, U S department of agriculture, at 
Washington, 


Removing Bees from the Chimney—Af- 
ter making the bees a little stupid by blow- 
ing smoke into the hive, slip the net under 
them, remove one comb at a time with the 
bees adhering to it. Place these in the hive 
and then place the hive close to the chim- 
ney so that all flying bees will find the new 
home upon their return. In a few days re- 
move to the desired location. Considerable 
feeding will have to be done in order to get 
the colony in good condition for winter. 


Grapes in Cold Storage—Grapes with us 
keep best at a temperature of 38 deg. The 
N Y grapes keép much better than grapes 
grown here in Kansas. I think that this is 
due to the temperature in the orchard at 
the time they are picked. In northern N Y 
they have a cooler temperature during pick- 
ing time. In Kansas we usually have a 
Warm peribd then. We found that red 
grapes kept best. Those like the Delaware, 
Agawam and Brighton kept very well in- 
deed. Varieties whose stems were sealed 
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with paraffine also kept, well. The greatest 
difficulty in keeping grapes in cold storage 
is that they break from the stems. I have 
demonstrated beyond a doubt, I think, that 
grapes do not need ventilation while in cold 
storage. I placed some grapes upon trays, 
with plenty of ventilation, also packed in 
ordinary way lightly and loosely in bas- 
kets, but those which were packed in saw- 
dust kept best. Grapes in cold storage seem 
to lose flavor. I have seen Delawares that 
would take the-skin -fully off when you 
pulled the grapes from the stem after hav- 
ing been Kept in cold storage for three 
months, but they were off flavor. With re- 
gard to the ripeness of grapes for keeping, 
I have found those nearly ripe keep the 
best.—[E. E. F. 

Hydraulic Cement for Peach Borers— 
Prof Smith of the N J exper sta was quite 
successful in combating tree borers by mix- 
ing bydraulic cement with skimmilk and 
applying to the trunks of trees. This forms 
a continuous coating and will remain in 
good condition during the entire summer. 
The larvae cannot penetrate it and a sur- 
face of this kind will not be selected by 
adult insects for the deposition of eggs. In 
zll cases the cement should be broken up 
with a stiff brush when the danger season is 
over, 





Best Temperature for Stored Fruits— 
Prof Rane of N H finds the following tem- 
reratures are the mdst satisfactory for 
preserving fruits and vegetables: Apples 
30 to 45 degrees, berries»36 to 49, celery 35, 
cranberries 34 to 38, peaches 45 to 55, pears 
36, onions 34 to 40, potatoes 36 to 40, aspara- 
zus 34, cabbage 34, grapes 36 to 38. 


Bees Dislike Black or dark-colored cloth- 
ing. Formerly I used to go about in shirt- 
sleeves wearing a dark vest. My vest 
would be covered with adhering bees, while 
my sleeves would be entirely free from 
them. I took the hint and had a white 
coat made for the purpose of working 
among the bees, and now rarely is there 
one to .be seen on my person.—[F. G. H. 
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MONEY SAVED IS MONEY EARNED. 


If you buy an articie of the proper quality you immediately cut off the 


expense of repair. 


To sgve repair saves money. 


To save money earns 


money. You stop all expense of repair when you buy a set of 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS. 


They neither break down, warp, ret, get loese A shed he. A 1 = 


last indefinitely. 
Send f. 


e ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 


a 


Made to fit any skein, any height. any wid 
for free iliust’d cataiogue of these and our ELECTRIC WANDY Wagan, 


Boxs 86, QINSY, iT 











prices. 





fruit trees, ornamental trees, shrubs and small fruit 
fact anything you can ask for. Catalogue, with colored plate 
picture of October Purple Plum, free. Write to-day. 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., Box 4, New Canaan, Conn. 


The October Purple Plum. 


Luther Burbank’s latest and best production. We are 
the introducers and can furnish first-class stock at lowest 
We have 500 aeres in nursery stock—shade trees, 


plants, in 














THE’ STORES & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
Leading American Nurserymen, offer one of the most complete assortments of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, BULBS, ete 


45 Years. 44 Greenhouses. 1000 Acres. 






Solicited. Catalog Free. 
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Trade with Igjand Possessions. 
Including the Philippines not yet 
brought’ under subjectidn, this trade 
is apparently increasing. This is the 
showing made by the treasury. bu- 
reau of statistics, which says while the 
total imports into the U S from. these 


islands is not as large as in earlier years 
of the decade, this is due solely to the fact 
that they did not have the supplies for 
exportation, this being especially true of 
Cuba, whose sugar plantations and works 
were so largely destroyed during the war 
with Spain. That our imports from these 
islands are rapidly increasing, however, is 
shown by the fact that those from Cuba 
in the year ’99 were 66 per cent greater 
than in ’98; those from Porto Rico nearly 50 
per cent greater, from the Philippines near- 
ly 20 per cent, and those from Hawaii show 
a slight gain over last year and an in- 
crease of 30 per cent over the fiscal year ’97. 
EXPORTS FROM U 8 TO ISLAND POSSESSIONS. 


Porto Philip- 
Cuba Rico Hawaii pines 

1889, $11,691,311 $2,224,931 $3,375,661 $179,647 
1890, 13,084,415 2,297,538 4,711,417 122,276 
1891, 12,224,888 2,155,234 5,107,212 124,572 
1892, 17,953,570 2,856,003 3,781,628 60,914 
1893, 24,147,698 2,510,607  2,827,663.\ 154,378 
1894, 20,125,321 2,720,508 3,306,187 145,466 
1895, 12,807,661 1,833,544 3,723,057 119,255 
1896, 7,530,880 2,102,094 3,985,707 162,446 
1897, 8,259,776 1,988,888 4,690,075 94,597 
2898, 9,561,656 1,505,946 5,907,155 127,804 
1899, 18,615,707 2,685,848 9,305,470 404,171 





A Big Sale of Apples—One of our cor- 
‘rcspondents in Ontaric Co, N Y, reports 
the sale of 10,000 No 1 apples, Greenings and 
Baldwins, at $2 per bbl. 


Wealth and Progress of N S W is in- 
terestingly set forth in an exhaustive vol- 
ume of facts and figures by Government 
Statistician T. A. Coghlan of Sydney. The 

J 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


imports in ’98 were valued at £24,453,000 
compared with £21,744,000 in °97; exports 
£ 27,648,000 against £23,751,000. This makes 
a total trade for that important Australian 
colony of 52 million pounds sterling, an in- 
crease over the previous year of nearly 
seven millions, or $35,000,000. Trade was 
the largest in the history of the colony. 





Money Circulation Sept 1 was 1942 
against 1793 million dollars a year ago. On 
the basis of estimated population, this is a 
per capita circulation of $25.41. 





American Butter in Cuba—Recent official 
advices are to the effect that American 
butter is selling at lower prices in the 
Cuban markets than butter imported from 
France, Holland and Denmark, A popular 
form is the one and two pound hermetical- 
ly sealed cans, keeping the butter sweet 
even in hot countries. 


Kansas and Kwantung—tThe last named, 
a province of China, has a population of 
29,706,000, against Kansas 1,427,000; area of 
each approximately 80,000 sq mi, indicating 
the density of the people in the orient. 


Cherries for Profit and Shade—The same 
people who still continue to set out wild 
cherry treés along the roadside in front of 
their residences, instead of good, cultivated 
fruit, will aid in keeping up the demand for 
good cherries in future and will continue 
to buy what they might have much betterat 
home. While cherries now pay as well or 
better than any other fruit, these people 
grow for shade only, and leave it to others 
to grow for profit, while shade and profit 
might be so advantageously combined.—[F. 
H. Sweet, 

How to Make Axle Grease—F. W. C.: 
A very good axle grease is made by mixing 
1 gal of pétroleum, 4 oz of tallow, 4 0z 
of palm oil, 6 oz of plumbago and 1 oz of 
soda, Heat to 180 degrees F for an hour or 


The Interesting Trend of Commodity Prices. 








more and then cool. Another axle grease 
is made by boiling 4 gals of water with % 
lb of Scotch soda and a 10-lb mixture of 
Ealm oil and tallow in any proportion which 
will make the grease of the desired hard- 
ness, Heat to boiling and then stir until 
the mixture is cooled down to 60 or 70 degs. 


A Winter Gate—A gate that must be 
used in winter is often opened and shut 
with difficulty when the snows become 
deep. If the hinges are made according 
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tome en por 
to the plan shown in the accompanying 
illustration the gate can be raised continu- 
ally as the snows become deeper and deep- 
er. The long part of the hinge is made of 
a rod of iron that will turn easily in the 
eye of the other part of the hinge. In the 
lower hinge have three or four holes drilled 
through the iron rod, as shown. When the 
gate is to be raised slip a 20-penny wire 
nail through the required hole beneath the 
part containing the eye, and the gate will 
stand at the elevation required: When 
the snow is gone the gate can be returned 
to its natural position. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF STAPLE ARTICLES, FARM PRODUCTS AND SECURITIES. 





/ Septi5, Augi, July1,* Mari, Jani, Julyi, Jani, 
1899 1899 1899 1899 189) 1898 1898 
Metals: 
Pig iron, Bessemer, p ton.... $23.75 $21.25 $19.75 $13.50 $10.75 $10.40 $10.00 
gS ae rae 32.00 30.00 28.00 23.00 18.00 20.00 18.25 
Tin plates, p 100 Ibs........... 5.00 4.70 4.50 3.75 3.15 2.80 2.85 
yaaa p “4 KG eGhas tna paegtea .591%4 6014 -60% -5956 59 59% 5714 
a errr .18%, 18% 18 17 13 ll 107 
Building Materials: “ ™ bn . 7 
DY © =. ye 4.75 5.12% 5.6244 6.25 6.00 5.50 5.25 
Wire nails, p 100 lbs........... 2.80 2.80 2.35 2.05 150 1.65 1.75 
EE Ns OF lnc caccccecssces 22.50 22.00 — — —» 16.75 15.75 
Raw and Mfd Textiles: ; 
Ses OP Mibscacacsclcnssedccs é 065% 06% .061-16 .06 9-16 05% 06% .05 15-16 
Wool, O and Pa X, p Ib...... 29 29 26 -26 26 25 -27 
SS Oe aren 11% 08% 08% 07% -16% 0814 03% 
Print cloths, p yd..........c0. 02% 0234 02% 0234 023% -02 -021%4 
Provisions and Groceries: 
Beef, carcasses, p Ib.......... 10 -08% 08% 09 08% 0754 07 
Coffee, Rio, No 7, p Ib....... é -06%4 -065% 06% 16% 0614 065% 
Sugar, granulated, p Ib...... 0514 0544 -0514 05 C5 05% -05% 
Rice, demestic, p Ib........... -05% 0514 -0514 05% 0558 05% -04% 
Breadstuffs: 
Wheat, No 2 mixed, p bu..... -7014 69% -74 -71% 574% -80 -90% 
Corn, No 2 mixed, p bu...... ° 314g 5042 -3414 .36%4 -36%4 .32% -2634 
Oats, No 2 mixed, p bu....... 21 193% -24%4 -27% 27 -224%4 23 
Other Farm Produce: 
Butter, best creamery, p Ib.. .21% 17% 18 21 -20% -16 -2L 
Cheese, full cream, p Ib...... 11% .09 -0814 .1014 99% 0734 07% 
TES, THOS, W Gin c ced coc sece 14% 1244 13 .23 .25 10% 21 
DO, TH Diivcicccccccscecass .40 aa .50 47 36 45 58 
Hay, choice timothy, p ton.. 11.50 14.00 12.00 9.50 8.50 10.00 9.50 
Beef, cattle, p 100 Ibs......... 6.65 5.95 5.75 6.00 5.90 5.50 5.40 
BOGS, BD WS IRE... ccccccese \ 4.65 4.65 3.90 3.85 3.70 3.95 3.55 
. sawp (yearlings), p 100 IbB.. 5.00 © 5.50 6.50 4.85 5.25 6.00 4.85 
tocks: 
Am Sugar Refining Co....... 152 161% 155% 162% 124% 13236 141% 
American Tobacco............ 128 109% 92 16 14314 120%, 88% 
+) 2 Serre tT 133% 137% 137% 1415¢ 125% 105% 9834 
2 gk Paar 168 162 162% 156 142 12534 121% 
* ee) eee ae 117% 120 11844 1155 114 974% 887% 
ee OO” eee 1365% 13914 40% 137% 123 115% 10546 
Be » £ 2 ere 214 213 217% —_ 199% 188 184 
PONTE, de ces cccadincsscis 133 136% 137% 132% 122% 115% 114% 


Five years of price changes in commodities and securities show some remarkable tendencies. 


July1, Septi, Octi1, Octi, “Oct1, 
1897 1897 1896 1895 1894 
$9.25 $9.75 $11.75 $16.75 $11.40 
19.00 19.00 28.00 28.00 24.00 
3.35 _ 3.15 3.85 5.00 6.50 
60% 51% 65% 67% 63% 
‘11% 11% 10% 12 .099 
4.25 4.37%, 4.00 4.50 4.12% 
1.75 1.60 2.80 2.50 1.25 
16.00 15.50 16.50 17.00 18.00 
07% .07 13-16 08%  .091-16 .06 7-16 
20 22 17 17% 18 
8% .03 9-16 0445 04% 05% 
0214 025% 025% 03% .02 15-16 
.06% 07% - 07% on 
07% 06% .10% 15% 155% 
04% 05 04% 0414 04% 
04% 05 0414 04 05 
68%, 92 6914 61%4 51% 
25 31% 23% 30% 49% 
175% 1936 18% 18% 28% 
i 18% 15% 22 25 
OM 0814 071% 07% 09% 
0814 113% 14% 15 17 
90 62 27 25 65 
11.00 10.00 9.50 13.50 10.50 
5.15 5.50 5.10 5.50 6.20 
3.60 4.20 3.50 4.30 6.15 
4.00 5.25 3.25 3.65 3.35 
127% 156% 111% 108% 86% 
71% 94% 6154 975% 8 
84 97% 70% 8614 72% 
116% 12114 9936 10454 10214 
74% 9136 62% 17% 6014 
102 108% 92 102% 9914 
173 178 170 187 1813¢ 


This is particularly true of the 


recent past, phenomenal advances in'certain raw materials disturbing the industrial situation, increasing cost of building and of liv- 
ing. Cereals within the period named have been higher than now, but wheat has long since recovered from its extremely low figure, 


while corn and oats have both sold lower than present autumn prices. 
cattle at the highest point for a number of years. 


Most descriptions of live stock are selling relatively well, beéf 
In staple groceries, sugar costs a little more than a few years ago, but common 


grades of coffee are phenomenally low. Cotton is selling at medium prices, wool holds the advance scored at the time of the tariff 


imposition, and hemp just now feels the effect of restricted foreign supplies. 
materials and metals, and these largely within the past year. 3 
Pig iron’ has more than doubled since New Year’s. 


gish and copper is 50 per cent higher. 


our own files, from Bradstreet’s and other recognized authorities. 


Lumber has advanced sharply. Bricks are low in price. 
The accompanying table is made up from 
Quotations relating to breadstuffs and other farm produce repre- 


The most violent changes have taken place in building 


Silver is slug- 


sent the market at Chicago on dates indicated; groceries, textiles, building material, metals (except pig iron at Pittsburg) and se- 


eurities at New York city. 











Experience in Raising Calves. 
G. PB. F., NEW YORK. 





I doe not think it pays to try to. raise 
calves too economically. Late in life 
we settled on a small farm. First 
eame the choice “of a cow, and as .we 
had long ago decided on a Jersey, we soon 
found one. When the cdlves began to 
come we had no experience to fall back 
upon and could only work from gleanings 
obtained from agricultural papers, which 
were invaluable. At first we warmed the 
milk for the calf, but only about blood 
warm, and as a consequence we were badly 
troubled with our calves bloating. Now 
we warm the milk to 100 deg and have 
never, since adopting this plan, hag a calf 
bloat. I think there is far less danger from 
overheating the milk than from underheat- 
ing. 

I usually attend to-feeding the calves the 
first six or eight weeks of their lives, and 
sometimes much longer, so what I give is 
from my own experience and is not fine 
spun theory. We generally leave the calves 
with the cows for two or three days, after 
that they are tied or put in a pen in sight 
of the mother. We feed new milk for the 
first two or three weeks, then we get them 
gradually off onto skimmilk, and when the 
buttermilk is sweet a little of that is added. 
We also put in the milk a small handful 
of linseed meal. We like to have the calf 
learn to suck his milk; it is much better 
than for him to drink it. As soon as pos- 
sible We get our calves to eat hay or clover. 


Vre cut it fine in the feed cutter, moisten 
it slightly with a little warm water and 
put on a very little bran and middlings. 


This is fed at noon with perhaps some po- 
tato parings, of which the calves are very 


fond. 
We never allow our calves outdoors in 
summer, as we do not think they can grow 


well and fight flies at the same time. 
our 


Even 
cows are kept in the stable during fly 


time in the hottest part of the day. In 
this way, although we have Jerseys en- 
tirely, our calves are large and beautiful, 


and sgil for a high price. We sold heifer 
calves last winter which were only seven 
months old for $20 apiece. And all this be- 
cause they received good care the first 
weeks of their lives. I do not care how 
well calves may be kept afterward, if they 
have poor care the first two months it can 
never be atoned for. 


Beautiful Long-Wool Sheep. 





Long-wools have not been as popular in 
the U S as in the old country, but in spite 
of the rather uncalled for prejudice against 
them they are growing more and more nu- 
merous. It seems that of the long-wool 
@breeds, Cheviots, Lincolns and Leicesters 
are destined to be the favorites. See 
illustration on Page _ 291. Their * wool 
is longer than the Shropshire or Oxford and 
much finer than that of the Cotswold. The 
Cheviot is one of the oldest pure-bred sheep 
in the world, is very hardy and prolific and 
is rightly named the white beauty. This 
breed is remarkably. free from diseases 
which usually affect sheep, is able to sub- 
sist on poor pasture, has a strong consti- 
tution and combines valuable mutton pro- 
ducing qualities with the production of 
wool. Being natives of a northern climate, 
they endure the rigorous conditions of 
northern U S and are able to withstand as 
much or more neglect than any other breed, 

What is true of the Cheviots is in a meas- 
ure true of the Lincolns. They produce very 
long, fine wool, which carries a _ large 
amount of oil. The ewes are very prolific 
and for crossing with Merinos they are ex- 


cellent. The cross-bred animal is a large 
sheep which matures quickly and is espe- 
cially desirable for the. ranchmen. of the 
west. 


Pa SO. Es 

Apple Pomace for Live Stock—Opinions 
differ as to the value of spent pomace from 
cider mills as a feed for live stock. Some of 
our correspondents, notably in the west, 





LIVE STOCK 


attach little merit to it. In some sections 
it is considered well worth saving for this 
purpose. Following is the testimony of 
an Official of the Mass reformatory as fur- 
nished té6 a leading manufacturer of 
cider: “I am very glad to recommend the 
apple pomace which: we received from you. 
I fill each year one silo containing 125 tons, 
also one silo of the same amount of en- 
silage, and we consider it equal ton for ton 
to corn ensilage in feeding. We mix the 
pomace with cut roots and grain, warming 
the whole with warm water, and feeding 
about three pecks twice each day of the 
mixture, giving the cows hay immediately 
after feeding the pomace.: Our cows are 
in good condition and a good flow of milk 
is obtained.” 





Cottonseed Meal for Hogs—In a recent 
issue I noticed a statement by the raiser 
of hogs that cottonseed meal was very 
beneficial. My own experience with cot- 
tonseed meal as a hog feed was far from 
satisfactory. All the animals to which it 
was given in any considerable amount or 
for any length of time, died. The Tex exper 
sta after repeated tests made a report con- 
demning the liberal use of cottonseed mea! 
in any form for hog feed. However, since 
the chemical analysis shows that it con- 
tains a large amount of cheap food valuable 
for making pork and lard, I still hope that 
some way will be found for successfully 
feeding it. If readers of American Agri- 
culturist who have fed cottonseed meal to 
hogs successfully will give their experience 
through its columns, some interesting facts 
may pe brought out.—[S. J. Matthews, Ar- 
kansas, 


Points in Silo Building—My neighbor, 
who fattens many cattle every year, built 
his silo of wood, had the lumber sawed from 
oak trees on his farm, and dried the lum- 
ber by carefully piling so as to prevent 
warping. The boards were eut without 
tongue and groove. He girded the silo with 
iron hoops, with threads on the ends so as 
to tighten the silo when necessary. Instead 
of having one door in, silo near the bot- 
tom, a number of doors reaching far up 
the silo prove more convenient and prevent 
ensilage from spoiling. When there is only 
one door at the bottom, the work of opening 
a space from top of silo down to the door 
leaves a large area of ensilage exposed to 
the air.—[George G. Barnes, Harford Co, 
Md. 


Dapple-gray Horses .Wanted—A fine 
dapple-gray is preferred in a draft animal 
to almost any other color and sells better 
in the market. A white horse, however, is 
not specially in demand. 


Corn Cob Meal in most feeding trials has 
given as good results as pure corn meal. 
The explanation is that this food is not so 
concentrated as the corn meal and is more 
completely digested. 


Skim Milk in moderate quantities has 
often been fed to young colts after wean- 
ing, with good results. If the colt has been 
well cared for up to weaning time, feeding 
milk is hardly ever necessary. 





AND DAIRY 
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Save the Skim Milk 


Farrmes are beginning to 
realize that practically all 
of the fertilizing value of 
milk is in the skim milk, 
and none of it in the cream. 
To keep the skim milk at 
home, use a Safety Hand 


Separator. This skim milk 
is worth 22 cents a 100 
pounds for feed. Better 


save it. This plan saves all 

the. fertility on the farm. 

You can’t afford to sell your fertility. 
Catalog No. 34 free. 


The Sharples Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Canal & Washington Sts. 

CHICAGO, West Chester, Pa. 

U.S. A. 





CHOICE REGISTERED winners: °“price gio'a pain 
A taken soon. I have also 40 half blood Jersey Red pigs ab 
ae a a WM. EMPIE, Minaville, Montgomery 





F4Rs OR LOTS to lease. Help wanted. MAR- 
CELLUS MARSHALL, Glenville, West Va. 


$10 OPTIONS. Best method stock speculation. 


Margins $50. = Write for WALL STREET MANUAL. 
S, J. PECK & CO., 62 Broadway, New York. 
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“TWO BOOKS for STOCKMEN 


Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. 
% By HERBERT Myrick. A colored chart 


¥ of feeding and manurial values of prin- 
cipal crops and feeding stuffs. This 
shows -plainly the constituents of all 
# stock foods, and how to combine them 
a so as to get the best results in feeding 
“all classes of stock. The back of ta 
chart contains tables giving in. detail 
** the composition, digestibility and feed- = 
~ ing value of a great v -riety of .——. i 
* grains and feeding stuffs, and their % 
*% manurial value. Also the amount and 
kind of food required daily by different ¢ 
“classes of farm animals under vasiag 
conditions. 


%; Feeds and Feeding. a 


* By W. A. HENRY. This handbook for & 
. Students and stock men constitutes a 
err mage of practical and = useful & 
knowledge on Plant Growth and Ani- 
3 mal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, Feeding & 
& Animals and every detail pertaining to 
x this important subject. It is thorough, % 
‘accurate and reliable, and is the most 
. valuable contribution to live stock liter- 
Sature in many years. All the latest and 
«best information is clearly and system- 
Ratically presented, making the work in- 
** dispensable to every owner of live 
% stock. 658 pages, 8vo. Cloth. 2.00 
* Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
nance ID CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
uette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER , AND ° THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
; 





Tv. ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON. 






































Dairymen, Don’t You Know 


That you are losing cream and doing work 
That might be saved if you were using the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


It has been proved often thatit not only 


SKIMS THE CLEANEST, 


but is the Basiest to Operate and Clean, therefore 


IS THE BEST TO BUY. 





Write for our free illustrated catalogues for full information. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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WEEKLY 
This edition is designed “for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 


South, wherein it most largely circulates. 
COPYRIGHT, 1898, 


TERMS 
Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Fents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
daring the year. Specimen copy free. 
Renewals— The date opposite your name on your 
paper, OF wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 











spaid. Thus Janu. 00, shows that payment has been re- 
eeivec up to Jauuary |, 19(0; Feb. ‘00, to February 1, 1900 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 


before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by :etter to discentinue, when all arrearages must be 

d. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising raves, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts imay be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
{but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Mouey orders, checks aud drafts 
should be made payabie to the ORANGE JUDD COMPARY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, and express money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Building 


Liom estead 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
$2 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO GUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


lt is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit inte their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that ali the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
ecribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any tinie give our. personal attention to 
auy complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 23, 1899. 











The patent on spotting tobacco proves to be 
no good. American Agriculturist expressed 
that opinion whentheattempt was first madg 
by the patentees to collect royalties from 
farmers who used ‘the process. We showed 
why the patent was invalid and these rea- 
sons are the most important cited in the 
U S circuit court at New Haven in its de- 
cision recently against the patent. ‘ 








Some of the influential southern news- 
papers are saying that 8c cotton isn sight, 
basing this prediction on the theory that 
the shortage in Texas will prove more im- 
portant than now recognized. Certainly an 
advance of a cent or two in this great staple 
would enormously benefit not only the south 
but the north as well. Cotton manufac- 
turers have not shared in the prosperity 
which has overtaken the iron trade, al- 
though the situation is healthy, and the 
home and foreign outlet for the southern 
staple in all forms is broad. 

SS ae 

No doubt the incentive back of the forma- 
tion of the farmers’ federation is admira- 
ble, but its promoters claim too much, 
American Agriculturist is a stanch advo- 
cate of co-operation among producers, and 
believes much more can be accomplished 
fcr the betterment of farmers than has yet 
been done. But there are a number of vi- 
tally weak points in this latest proposition, 
which in a word seeks to do away with the 
middlemen, and to keep wholly within the 
control of the producers the distribution 
of their crops. The interests involved are 
too great and too widespread to permit 


tractical consolidation, and the claim of 
Fresident Allen that 5 per cent of the farm- 
ers of the west uniting to hold back de- 
liveries could prove forceful in regulating 


EDITORIAL 


prices will not hold: He utterly loses sight 
of the point that were any.considerable 
part of the crop kept off the market for 
a month or a year, it must come out event- 


ually,.and must be added to accumula- 
tions from other constantly maturing 
crops. Furthermore, that the trading world 


fully as cognizant of condi- 
tions as members of the federa- 
tion, kept posted by any bureau of 
statistics created by it. Supply and de- 
mand have always regulated prices in the 
long run, and always will. It is not impos- 
sible that some good may be accomplished 
through this talk of a new farmers’ federa- 
tion, even though the hopes of its promot- 
ers are not fully realized. Every honest 
effort toward true co-operation is to be 
commended, and should prove helpful in at 
least holding in check the tolls exacted by 
middlemen, and in narrowing the margin 
between what the consumer pays and the 
producer receives for farm -products. 
— 

Keep a sharp eye on the telephone com- 
panies. One of these operating a line in Mich- 
igan is asking farmerstograntthem theright 
of way across their farms, paying for the 
privilege the niggardly sum of 60 to 75c per 
pole. This privilege carries with it the right 
to go upon the farmer’s land, remove and 
trim trees which interfere with the tele- 
phone wires, set guy and brace poles, at- 
tach guy wires to trees, etc, etc. The farm- 
er is asked to sign an agreement to that ef- 
fect. The proposition is preposterous, In 
the first place it is seldom necessary for 
public telephone lines to cross private prop- 
erty. Let them be confined to the public 
road. There is plenty of room next the 
fence where they will not obstruct traf- 
fic, Where it is absolutely necessary to run 
a line across a field, the company must be 
compelied to give an adequate return for 
the damage and annoyance caused, In no 
case sign an agreement without first con- 
sulting a good lawyer who is familiar with 
all the state laws on this subject. In Oak- 
land Co farmers are organizing to pro- 
tect themselves. They can easily do so 
if all unite. Insist upon your rights and you 
will win. Do not be intimidated by threats 
of condemning a right of way. 


would be 





The weak spot in the industrial world is 
the high price of iron, due to demand out- 
running supply. Prices arein some instances 
now double what they were during the 
depths of the late depression, and yet pro- 
ducers are unable to fill their orders. We 
have been surprised that, in view of these 
unprecedented conditions, manufacturers 
of implements, wagons, etc, have got 
through the past season without heavily 
advancing their wholesale and retail prices. 
It is a fact that some agricultural ma- 
ehinerv was retailed last spring for a sum 
that would now hardly buy the iron or fin- 
ished steel it contains. Between the trusts 
that control wire, nails, iron pipe and tub- 
ing on the one hand, and the advance in 
raw material on the other, implement man- 
ufacturers are sorely tried. They deserve 
credit for their liberal attitude regarding 
prices to farmers, and we believe that in- 
telligent farmers everywhere appreciate 
this. While the remarkable advances in 
iron and steel may compel higher prices 
for agricultural machinery of all kinds, the 
increased prices will not long be necessary. 
It is probable that by another year iron 
production will overtake consumption, and 
then manufactures of iron should resume 
their normal level of prices. 





The American sugar refining company has 
rigged up a scheme whereby dealers selling 
its granulated sugar (refined from import- 
ed raws) can make a larger profit (by $4 per 
100 bbls) than it is possible for the dealer 
to make on the same grade of sugar pro- 
duced from sugar beets or sugar cane 
grown in the United States. This is a bold 
attempt to replace domestic with imported 
sugar. It is an effort to crush the life 
out of our cane sugar producers at 
the south, and to discourage sugar beet 





growers and beet sugar mills.at the north 
and west. The sugar refiners’ trust knows 
full weil that a large development of do- 
mestic sugar production will sound its 
death knell. Hence the nefarious effort of 
the trust to kill what beet sugar mills and 
cane swugar-houses already exist, and 
to discourage the constructionofothers. The 
sugar refiners’ .trust wants free raw sugar 
from the tropics; its very life depends upon 
this> Hence the sugar trust is one of the 
most potent factors back of the effort to 
annex to the United States the West Indies 
and the Philippines, We cannot believe that 
congress will accede to the demands of 
the sugar trust and of colénial monopolies 
of coolie labor to the vast detriment of 
agriculture at home, 


I 


The owners of nearly 2,000,000 acres of 
forest are making use of the free advice as 
to the care and cutting of such forests of- 
fered by the department of agriculture. 
Now Secretary Wilson offers the free use of 
the Cepartment’s forestry experts to any 
who wish to plant trees. The particulars of 
this very useful offer are given in Circular 
22, division of forestry, Washington, D C, 
which anyone can get free by writing for 
it. This sort of co-operation is extremely 
practical and bids fair to do more in a 
few years to promote forestry than the 
printing of any amount of “pub docs” on 
the subject. Every farmer who thus profits 
by this forestry work should become a locai 
expert who will spread his knowledge of the 
imnreved methods and their results among 
his neighbors, at institutes, etc. How much 
more effective such work is than any 
amount of printed matter, every farmer 
knows, And intelligent farmers everywhere 
ought to co-operate diligently with the de- 
partment in this direction. It won’t cost 
you anything. It will pay you to give the 
subject attention for the benefit of your 
own land, and men who have had successful 
experience in forestry will be able to pick 
up a good many dollars as institute work- 
ers, etc. Indeed there is an increasing de- 
mand for men who are both practical ex- 
perts and scientific foresters, A few young 
feliows are bright enough to sense this sit- 
uation and are fitting themselves for this 
sort of work, 





Do our readers fully realize the extraor- 
dinary value of American Agriculturist dur- 
ing this harvest period? The reliable infor- 
mation about crop conditions and market 
prospects which it gives makes any one is- 
sue worth dollars to every farmer or person 
interested in agriculture. Let it ever be re- 
membered also that this information is 
given exclusively by American Agriculturist 
and is not even attempted by any other 
rural journal. Our data are gathered first 
hand by trained observers in all parts of 
this country and abroad, who constitute 
the American Agriculturist bureau. Our 
returns long since became the stand- 
ard authority, not only among 
farmers, but in the grain mar- 
kets at home and abroad, and on the 
bourses of the world. Yet this feature is 
but one of many that go to make up this 
journal from week to week. As one of the 
most successful farmers has written us re- 
ferring to a paragraph on this page last 
week: ‘American Agriculturistisjust grand, 
it puts money in-our pockets, ease in our 
work and happiness in our lives, and I be- 
lieve no farmer can do so much to promote 
agriculture as by extending its circulation. 
I inclose $5 collected to-day for five new sub- 
scribers, and mean to send you $95 more 
before January 1.” He adds that he will 
net accept any remuneration for his efforts, 
“because my best pay is the satisfaction I 
get from spreading the good work of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist,’” but we by no means al- 
low our friends and agents to work for noth- 
ing. Anyone who is disposed to make an effort 
along: this line will please write us at once, 
and will find it decidedly to their advantage 
to do so. 











A Bumper Crop of Onions. 





[From Page 292.] 

much of the crop was inferior, as shown 
in our reports at the time, and farmers and 
dealers lost heavily through rot during the 
late autumn and winter. It is worthy of 
note, however, that in many parts of the 
central west more or less of the stock 
is rather soft and inclined to sprout, and 
if not speedily shipped will rapidly deterior- 
ate, This suggests heavily burdened mar- 
kets for a few weeks. In this connection, 
a good many farmers find themselves short 
of storage room and will be obliged to sell 
early irrespective of market conditions. 
In the older sections of O, N Y and further 
east, the onions run medium to large, and 
proportion of small unmerchantable stock 
not nearly so important as last year. The 
first half of Sept has brought good har- 
vesting weather and onions are everywhere 
going under cover rapidly. 

Under these conditions, more or less 
generally known to the trade, it is not 
surprising that prices have declined sharp- 
ly compared with a few weeks ago, par- 
ticularly in the country. As shown in our 
table of comparisons early Sept prices are 
much lower than one and two years igo. 
A good many onions are moving, and farm- 
ers show a very general inclingtion to sell, 
They believe it is better to accept pres2nt 
relatively low prices and clean up their big 
crops, rather than hold indefinitely with ihe 
practical assurance of shrinkage in bulk 
and deterioration in quality and possibly 
continued low prices. On the other hand, 
where well fixed for storage, many of the 
most successful growers are inclined to 
hold for a time. Because prices are low, 
with the undertone one of unquestioned 
weakness, it does not necessarily follow 
that the onion crop of '99 will prove an 
unprofitable one to farmers. What is lost 
in price per bushel may be largely made 
up through the very greatly increased 
tonnage. Properly handled _ this special 
crop should show a profit to growers. Our 
returns show practically no bids for.on- 
ions for delivery late in the fall or winter. 
Future issues of American Agriculturist 
will afford information as to the course 
of prices. 


ONION CROPS AND NEW YORK PRICE PER BU. 





Crop Bushels Oct Jan April 
1899-00 ....... 4,370,000 *.40@ .50 ? ? 
1898-99 ...... 3,100,000 .40@ .70 .60@ .90- .80@1.20 
1897-98 ....... 2,800,000 .40@1.00 1.00@1.40 .60@1.10 
896-97 revere 2,818,000 .20@ .70 .80@1.10 _— 
1895-96 ....... 2,973,000 .25@ .60 .20@ .50 .30@ .60 
1894-95 .....0 1,944,000 .60@ .70 .50@ .80 .80@1.20 
1893-94 ....... 2,330,000 .50@ .80 .50@ .75 .30@ .61 
1892-93 ....... 2,600,000 .60@1.00 .60@1.00 .80@1.40 
1891-92 ....... 3,200,000 .40@ .70 .80@1.00 .60@1.10 
*Sept 15. 


It is interesting to note that our exports 
of onions one year with another are show- 
ing a steady increase, yet up to the pres- 
ent time this foreign trade has no in- 
fluence on the home market. Our imports 
each year are considerable in quantity, 
largely from Bermuda and other subtrop- 
ical countries. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN ONIONS. 


-Imports———,_— Exports——— 
A Vv 








Vv 
val 


Year Bush Value Bush Value val 
1898-99 ..771,960 $499,620 64.7c 164,902 $134,250 81.1c 
1897-98 ..488,853 429,173 87.8c 100,148 90,832 90.8c 
1896-97 ..560,138 627,273 $1.12 73,511 60,088 81.6c 
1895-96 .. —_ _ — 82,916 181 73.8¢ 
1894-95 .. _ oo — 653,335 46,703 87.6c 

At New York, moving fairly. Orange Co 


red 85c@$1 p bag, white 1@2, yellow 75c@ 
1 25, N Y and western yellow 1@1 25 p bbl, 
red 75c@1, eastern white 2@2 50, red ~* 25, 
yellow 1 25. 





Northern Spies in Ontario—There will 
be @s many Spies in Ontario as all other 
kinds of winter apples put together; we 
have a full crop of this variety. Prospect- 
ive prices around $1.50, not including bar- 
rel.—[D. Cantalon, Huron Co, Ont, 





No Baldwins in this section, but a good 
many Greenings.—[C. E, Chapman, Tomp- 
kins Co, N Y. 


OUR 





SPECIAL 


The Beet Sugar Industry. 





Growing and maturing crops of sugar 
cane and beets in foreign countries seem 
to be doing well in the main, according to 
latest mail advices to the Sugar Trade 
Journal. Beet crop making rapid progress 
in Betgium and Germany, but more mois- 
ture needed. Sugar content of beets in 
Holland better than last year, but weight 
inferior. Seasonable weather in Russia has 
naturally promoted crop development. The 
hurricane which devastated the island of 
Porto Rico greatly damaged prospects for 
the next sugar crop; the tremendous rain- 
fall in the space of 24 hours amounted to 
11.2 in. This was followed a week later by 
hot, dry weather. The government crop re- 
port says showers in Cuba benefited cane to 
some extent. 

The Osborn (Ohio) sugar beet growers’ 
ass’n held an enthusiastic picnic Sept 16. 
There was a large attendance and much 
interest manifested. Dayton capitalists of- 
fer to build a $500,000 factory if the farmers 
guarantee to furnish 5000 acres of beets for 
five years. 

The new Standard beet sugar factory at 
Ames, Neb, will be late in starting up, and 
the crop will all have to go into silo. Beet 
growers have suffered terribly from water, 
this section having had the most protract- 
ed period of rainy weather since ’69. The 
Standard Cattle Co lost about 300 acres 
beets from the high water in Aug, owing to 
lack of its contemplated drainage system. 
Altogether it has been a very difficult and 
trying year for this new industry, and the 
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estimated tonnage for the factory’s first 
campaign is reduced from 60,000 tons to 45,- 
000 tons. The feeling is very strong against 
admitting free sugar from Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico at least 
for several.years, until the domestic indus- 
try is thoroughly established, 





Ideas of Apple Prices seem to be very 
much lower than last year.—[D. C. Beck- 
with, Orleans Co, N Y. 


—_—_ 


Plant for Name—N. A. P., Madison Co, 
N Y: The specimen sent is -a form of 
Asclepias tuberosa, commonly known as 
pleurisy- root or butterfly weed. The more 
common form bears its flowers in large, 
showy, terminal corymbs. The plant is 
perennial, with thick and deep roots on ac- 
count of which it is difficult to transplant. 
It is one of the most ornamental of our 
native herbaceous plants, and well worthy 
of a place in the flower garden. 





Tent Caterpillar Eggs—H. S., Shenan- 
doah Co, Va: The glossy, cylindrical rings 
around the terminal branches of apple trees 
are not scale, but the eggs of the moth of 
the tent caterpillar. They remain in their 
present condition, if not disturbed, until the 
following spring, when the young caterpil- 
lars hatch out, spin their nests or tents and 
defoliate the entire branch upon which 
they have made their home. By cutting off 
and burning these egg colonies before 
spring the trees will naturally be free from 
the caterpillar pest., 








Throw Away the Washboard! 
Save Your Back and Arms! 


The ‘‘ Blue Monday”’ is no longer 
possible for progressive women who are 


open to conviction. 


Never mind what 


your previous experience with washing gm 


machines has been—the confidence we’ 
have is so great that we will send out 


5000 ‘Wonder’ Washing Machines 


WITHOUT ONE PENNY OF CHARGE 


until you are convinced that it is just what you want. That a child can run it. That it will wash 
the most soiled clothes perfectly clean, without hand rubbing, as fast as six women can wash at the 
tub. That it is a marvel of efficiency and durability. If we canintroduce our“ Wonder” Washer into 
5,000 more homes at once, we will be sure of selling 30,000 soon, as one machine by its own merit 


will sell six more. 
offer at less than one-half price of actual value. 
The Proprietor of ‘‘ Ivory Soap” says : 

“lamusing your ‘Wonder’ Washer in my family. It 
ts entirely satisfactory. Lhave highly recommended it 
and purchased twenty of them to distribute among my 
Jriends.”"—WM. A. PROCTER, of Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Props. of the famous “‘Ivory”’ Soap. 


Our Marvelous FREE Offer. 


So we mz <e a special introductory 








Don’t let to-day pass without at least writing us. 


Send us your name and address for full particu- 
lars, and we will send you (charges 
Mississippi River) one ‘‘ 
special introductory price of $7. 
for thirty days’ washing FREE. If after this trial 
you don’t want it, for any reason whatever; if you 
don’t think it washes clothes cleaner in one- 
quarter the time and with one-tenth the labor ; if 
‘you don’t think it will pay for itself in one year by 
saving your clothes — SE 
tions asked. 

Write us fully —we answer every inquiry. Don’t lose this chance. 


repaid to 
asher, at our 
You may use it 


onder ’’ 


D IT BACK. No ques- 


Good agents get rich. 


WHIPPLE BROTHERS CO., Mfrs. 26 Post St., Westerly, R.L 


REFERENCES: Washington Nat'l Bank, Westerly, R. I.,and Publisher of this Paper. 














ON THE NASHVILLE - CHATTANOOGA & 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


There are excellent bodies of land suitable for coloniza- 

tion for sale cheap. For particulars write to J. B. 

KILLEBREW, Industrial and. Immigration 
gt., Nashville, Tenn. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


We desire to secure a number of experienced canvassers 
for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” in the States 
of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, and Penn- 
sylvania on SALARY and EXPENSES. Residents 
of the respective states preferred. When applying state 
experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


The Growers’ Formal Protest. 








A meeting of the executive committee of 
the N E tobacco growers’ ass’n was held at 
Hartford, Ct, on Tuesday oflast week, prac- 
tically every member being present. The 
situation was gone over in great detail, 
and finally a letter was unanimously adopt- 
ed, addressed to the Ct senators and repre- 
sentatives in congress. This letter shows 
that on a most conservative basis the cigar 
leaf crop in Ct and Mass should bring to 
our farmers at least $4,000,000 in cash this 
year. This is but a small fraction of the 
total leaf tobacco product of N Y, Pa, O, 
Wis and Fla, with smaller areas in Ga, 
Tex, etc. Serious alarm is felt by growers 
everywhere over the possibility of free 
trade with Porto Rico and the Philippines, 
and possibly Cuba later on. In an able le- 
gal review, the letter proceeds to show 
that any legislation by congress that would 
give these islands a constitutional status 
as territories of the U S would result in 
free trade in tobacco, the disastrous effects 
of which on domestic growers and cigar 
manufacturers and the labor employed 
therein is emphasized. The letter, there- 
fore, asks the Ct delegation in congress to 
prevent this result by continuing the pres- 
ent military government of these islands, 
EEO 

PENNSYLVANIA—Havana seed tobacco all 
housed, Sept 15, and seed leaf will be in a 
few days at Lincoln, Lancaster Co. A hail 
storm last week did considerable injury 
at Lititz, completely riddling a few fields 
and making the leaf worthless, Lightning 
also destroyed some barns.——Owing to the 
very dry season in Bradford Co the growth 
of tobacco is not so heavy as usual, but will 
average’2500 to 1600 Ibs p a, which is about 
10 per cent lighter than the general aver- 
age. The crop is nearly all harvested and 
is of very fine quality. The only sales were 
made quite early to John Brand & Co of 
Elmira, He purchased about 25 a to be 
spotted at 9 and 10c p Ib in bdl. 

KENTuUcKy—Intensely hot weather pre- 
vailed during early Sept, temperature 
reaching 95 to 102 in the shade. Much to- 
bacco was cut green to save it from field 
fire. Early planted was generally harvest- 
ed in prime condition. Some was badly 
worm eaten.——In the Henderson or stem- 
ming district, worms have done untold in- 
jury the past month and greatly reduced 
the quality of the marketable product. Va- 
rious estimates place the destruction at 10 
to 20 per cent of the crop.——lIn the Clarks- 
ville section, cutting being pushed rapidly 
since Sept 1, in spite of torrid weather and 
destruction by worms. It was a question 
with many whether to cut half the crop and 
let worms devour the other half, or keep at 
worming to save the crop and allow it to 
become too ripe.——The Louisville market 
has done a light business during Sept to 
date and prices have generally ruled rather 
low, considering the condition of the mar- 
ket as to stocks and prospective needs. Af- 
ter the harvest, shipments will pick up 
considerably. 

Grorcia—Several towns in Decatur Co 
raise tobacco, but the great center is at 
Attapulgus, About 1500 a were planted in 
the county this year of which one-third 
was set by A. Cohn & Co of New York, the 
remaining two-thirds by farmers ranging 
from 1 to 30a. The crop is ali housed, most 
of it cured and ready for market. While 
most of the crop was raised from Sumatra 
seed, there was also quite a sprinkling of 
Havana. The yield will be about 800 Ibs 
pa. Very little has been sold; Hav sold 
at 12%c p Ib, Sumatra 25 to 40c. A few have 
raised Sumatra under an artificial shed, 
which makes the leaf of very fine quality, 
colors being light and uniform, the crop 
running 90 per cent wrappers as taken from 
the poles. Some are holding for 60c p Ib. 
Growers have positive proof that’ some of 
a tobacco has been sold as high as $3 
p 1b. 





Tobacco Nutes. 

For the year ending June 30, 1898, 3,043,521 
Ibs wrapper leaf tobacco valued at $3,029,- 
650 was imported into the U S. This 3,000,- 
000 Ibs wrapper leaf was valued at $1 per lb. 

Last month, application was made to 
Secretary of War Root to allow the impor- 
tation of Porto Rican tobacco into Cuba 
free of duty. If this scheme should go 


through and if Cuban produce ts eventual- 








TOBACUO—GRANGE 


ly allowed to come into the states free, 
then we®will have free leaf from Cuba and 
from Porto Rico via Cuba. The next step 
will be to let down the bars to the Phil- 
ippines. 

Exports of tobacco from Mexico were over 
$2,000,000 last year, and $1,400,000 in °97. 

The Philippine islands exported tobacco 
valued at $3,436,000 in 1897, of which Spain 
took $2,533,000 worth. But Spain now buys 
none from there, They will probably tryand 
seek a market in the U S in the near fu- 
ture. The U S imported from the islands 
last year goods to the value of $4,100,000, 
but sold them only $148,000 worth, 


PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


NEW 3wW YORK. 

Jefferson Co Pomona held its last quar- 
terly session with Philadelphia grange with 
a large attendance. At least 350 were 
present and enjoyed the hospitality of this 
grange. The question Shall the Pomona 
meeting in Dec be open to fifth degree 
members only? was laid on the table in- 
definitely; very few favored the proposi- 
ticn. The reports from the different granges 
showed the order in this county to be ina 
very prosperous condition. C. J. Rappole 
gave a very interesting and practical ad- 
dress on Successful farming, Industry and 
thorough devotion to your calling he held 
to be essential, also thorough business 
principles in conducting and managing the 
farm successfully and profitably. The 
question of sugar beet culture brought out 
quite an animated discussion. Some con- 
tended beets could not be made a profit- 
able crop in Jefferson Co, as cost of labor 
to care for the crop while growing was 
too great. Others thought differently. The 
weight of argument was against the crop 
being profitable. Report of sec of Patrons 
fire relief ass’n showed the losses for the 
year toSept 6 to be nearly $6000 less than for 
the same time last year. Amount of busi- 
ness constantly increasing. One new 
grange has been organized this year, named 
Fine View, making the present number of 
granges in the county 32. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In Crawford Co, Sept 6 to 9 were busy 
days for Patrons. On the first two days 
Pomona met with Athens grange in Athens 
township. Their large hall was well fill- 
ed, but the visitors were well entertain- 
ed at the hall and Patrons’ homes, A good- 
sized class received the degree of Pomona. 
Steps were taken for procuring a charter 
for business purposes for Pomona. Program 
was ably discussed. Report of the grange 
fire insurance company was made, show- 
ing this department to be more popular 
than for several years, and growing fast. 
Granges are in good spirit and are in for 
“expansion” so far as it applies to increas- 
ing their membership and influence. The 
next two days were given over to picnick- 
ing at Oakwood and Exposition parks re- 
spectively. Able addresses were made by 
Alpha Messer and W. B. Packard, lecturers 
of national and state granges, These pic- 
nics are preliminaries to a contemplated 
systematic annual exhibition under’ the 
auspices of the Pomona grange of this 


county. 
MARYLAND. 

Montgomery Co Pomona met at the fair 
grounds, Rockville, picnic style, with a good 
attendance of delegates and visitors. The 
newly-installed master, James D. Cas- 
sara, outlined a plan of aggressive work 
within his jurisdiction and arranged to 
visit all the subordinate granges in 
the two counties of Montgomery 
and Prince George that compose 
this Pomona. Schedules of warranted 
fertilizers and the prices furnished 
by Md grange agency were read and dis- 
cussed, Considerable time was occupied 
in considering the best way to manage the 
grange house in Baltimore, and Patrons 





“hope to have plans perfected by the time 


the state grange meets in Dec to change 
the system under which the business is 
done at present. The two new granges or- 
ganized within our limits were formally in- 
vited to join in with the Pomona grange, 
and a resolution was adopted to remit the 
fee, as dues are amply sufficient for ex- 
penses. At the afternoon public session 
Mrs Elizabeth Patterson of College Park 
spoke cn the proper preparation of food, 
to-show that much of the nutritive value of 
food is injured or lost by improper cooking. 
Dr Augustus Stabler of Brighton spoke on 
the conservation of nitrogen im the soil by 











use of leguminous plants, particularly of 
cow peas. Sown with sorghum, they make 
a large amount of forage, which is excel- 
lent for silage and at the same time en- 
riches the soil in a much legs expensive 
way than by applying commercial fer- 
tilizers Director Patterson of the Md 
exper sta and Prof Robinson of-the college 
followed on the same subject of leguminous 
plants. 


The Cow Witl Relish It—Take the’ corn- 
stalks from which the roasting ears have 
been removed, run through a feed cutter, 
add a little salt, bran and ground feed. 
This will be eaten readily by the family 
cow and is excellent for increasing the flow 
of milk.—[W. D. Ritter, Indiana. 








STANDARD "On co. 








MANY A MAN 


has been deterred fom buying an Ensilage and 
Fodder Cutter because 
his power was not heavy 
enough to 
rup one. 









different 

Lengths. 

Any length 

of elevator Nested, 

ou 4 *, wheel, safe- 
treadle lever. 


THE CALE-BALDWIN 
AND BALDWIN 


ENSILAGE and DRY FODDER CUTTERS 
There less La tele than any similar machine anes. 
ener, a me Soeees, feed easier, last longer, and 
ve this a on- 
al advantage of REQUIRING LESS POWER. 
Don’t buy a cutter a you get our free catalogue 
and prices We will save you money 
ELCHER & TAYLOR ; 4 ‘T. co., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


HOTO-ENGRAVING 
and ELECTROTYPING. 


We have unrivalled facilities by reason of skilled work- 
men, first-class materials and newest machinery for pro- 
faa excellent work in both these departments at very 
ow prices. 

Special attention given to making pictures, either half- 
tones or line drawings, of live stock, poultry, farm build- 
ings. mens. etc., from photographs or drawings, for 

cribers and advertisers in this journal. Also haif- 
tones with extra coarse screen for use on fast presses of 
= age ers. Artistic designs and illustrations for 
jogues, circulars, etc. 

“i oe ayas department is specially equipped for 
quick work, and can furnish electros ina few hours, when 
necessary. 

Address Photo-Engravin 
Phelps Pub. Co., Sprin 





or Electrotyping Dept. 
eld, Mass. en 












Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





ware ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
NEW YORK.NY  CHICAGO,ILL: 











The State Fairs. 





Georgia, Atlanta.........cccoon. Oct 18-Nov 4 
Tllineis, Springfield...... bimesvacte Sept 25-30 
Michigan, Grand Rapids..........Sept 25-30 
New Jersey, Trenton..............Sept 25-23 
Rhode Island, Providence...........Oct 3-13 
5 Carolina, Columbia................Nov 6-19 
South Dakota, Yankton............Sept 25-29 
DISTRICT FAIRS. 
Northern Perry Co, Somerset, Ohio, 
Oct 18-20 
Omaha Expo, Omaha, Neb....July 1-Nov 1 
Philadelphia Expo, Phila..... Sept 14-Nov 30 
Richwood Tri-Co, Richwood, Ohio, 
Oct 10-13 
St Louis, St Louis, Mo................Oct 2-7 
So Mich, Adrian, Mich............Sept 25-29 
‘Spukane, Spokane, Wash.......... Oct 4-15 
CANADIAN FAIRS. 
Nova Scotia, Provincial exhibition, 
Ne | RPE tere ee Sept 23-30 
British Columbia, New Westminster, 
Oct 3-6 
County and Local Fairs. 

New York. Marion, Marion, Sept 26-29 
Franklin, Malone, Sept 26-29 Miami, Troy, Sept 25-29 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 25-29 Morrow, Mt Gilead, Oct 36 
Onondaga, Syracuse, Oct 3-6 Noble, Sarahsville, 8 26-28 
Queens, Mineola, Sept 26-30 Preble, Eaton, Sept 25-29 
Schoharie, Schoharie, S 25-28 Putnam, Otiawa, Oct 3-7 
Seneca, Waterloo, S 26-28 Sandusky, Fremont, Oct 36 


Steuben, Bath, Sept 26-29 


uY DISTRICT PAIRS. Union, Marysville, Oct 3-6 
Binghan:ton, Binghamton, Wayne, Wooster, Sept 26-28 
Oct 3-6 Wood, Bowling Green, 


Stark, Canton, Sept 26-29 
Summit, Akron, 3-6 


Boonville, Boonville, Oct 5-8 Sept 26-30 
Brockport, Brockport,S 27-30 Wyandot, Upper Sandusky, 
Dundee, Dundee, Oct 35 Oct 36 


Farmers, Bristol Center, 


Sept 29-30 
Glen Dale, Pottersville, 
Sept 26-29 
Gorhain, Reed Corner, O 5-7 
Hemlock Lake, Hemlock, 
Oct 3-5 
Morris, Morris, Sepi26-28 
Palmyra, Palmyra, S$ 28-30 
Richfield Springs, Rich- 
fieid Springs, Sept 25-27 
Rockland County, New 
City, Oct 3-5 
Silver Lake, Perry, Sep 28-29 
Vernon, Vernon, Oct 45 
Ohio. 


Allen, Lima. Oct 10-13 
Asktabula, Jefferson, S 26-29 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, U 36 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 3-6 
Butler, Hamilton, Oct 2-6 
Carroll, Carrollton, S 27-29 
Coshocton, Coshocton, O 10-13 
Crawford, Bucyrus, Oct 10-13 
Delaware, Delaware, § 27-29 
Erie, Sandusky, Sept 26-29 
Fairfield, Lancaster, O 11-]4 
Guernsey, Washington, 826-29 
Hardin, Kenton, Sept 26-29 
Harrison, Cadiz, Oct 3-5 
Jefferson, Smithfield, 8 27-29 
Licking, Newark, Sept 26-29 
Logan, Bellefontaine, Oct +6 
Mahoning, Canfield, Sep 26-28 


Kentucky, 
Daviess, Owensboro, Oct 3-6 
Hart, Horse Cave, _ S§ 27-O 1 
Todd, Guthrie, Sept 27-30 

Pennsylvania. 
Armstrong, Dayton,Sept 27-30 


Beaver, Beaver, Sept 20-23 
Bedford, Bedford, Oct 4-7 
Berks, Reading, Oct 3-6 


Berks, Kutztown, Sept 27-30 
Bradford, Towanda, § 27-30 
Carbon, Lehighton,Sept 26-29 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 

“ Oct 12-15 
Cumberland, Carlisle, S 27-30 
Luzerne, Dallas, Sept 27-30 
Mercer, Mercer, Sept 27-29 
Northam pton,Nazareth,O 4-7 
Northumberland, Milton, 


Oct 4-7 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Nov 8-12 
Sullivan, Forksville, O 46 
Susquehanna, Montrose,O 45 
Susquehanna, Harford,S828-29 
Tioga, Mausfield, Sept 27-30 
Union, Lewisburg, Sept 27-30 
Washington, Burgetts- 


town ct 4-6 
Wayne, Honesdale, 8S 27-29 
Westmoreland, Young- 

wood, Sept 27-30 
York, York, Oct 346 





Pennsylvania’s State Fair Revived. 


The laudable “effort to revive interest in 
the state fair of Pennsylvania culminated 
at Bethlehem last week in a grand suc- 
cess throughout the four days, Tuesday to 
Friday, inclusive. The attendance was all 
that could be desired, on Thursday more 
than 50,000 visitors being present. The ex- 
hibits, too, were very satisfactory, the cat- 
tle, sheep and swine departments being 
well filled and the’ quality of animals 
shown exceptionally fine. The poultry ex- 
hibit was the largest and best ever held in 
this section. Much interest was manifested 
in the horticultural and vegetable depart- 
ments, and the entire exhibition was fully 
up to many of the large state fairs. The 
policy of the organization to employ “all 
around experts’ as judges. met with uni- 
versal approval, the awarding of premiums 
being generally satisfactory in all depart- 
ments. The judges included, among others, 
Frank A, Loveloch, cattle department; A. 
F. Stevens, poultry and swine. On Thurs- 
day Gov Stone and party visited the fair 
grounds. _ 

As announced, a meeting for the purpose 
of organizing a national live stock breeders’ 
and exhibitors’ ass’n was called on the fair 
grounds and elected the following officers: 
President, Hon Jeremiah Roth (president of 
the Allentown fair); secretary and treas- 
urer, W. M, Benninger, Benningers, Pa; 
vice presidents, A. S. Worden, Pa, C. Mc- 
Laury, N Y, George Allen, N H, H. H. 


Keim, Ind, C. J. Campbell, O, Ira J. Hillyer, 
Mich, C. M. Winslow, Vt, James.B. Palmer, 
Ct, O. Brown, R I, F. A. Loveloch, R I, 
Sisson, W Va, George Weston, N C, Fred 
Von Kapf, Md. 

Awards granted included the following: 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Horses: French Coach—W. M. Benninger, 
three firsts and two seconds; E. H. Weed- 
ner, one first and one second. Clydesdale— 
George. Peiffley, first on stallion. Trotting 
_class—J. S. Murray, one first on _ stallion. 
Heavy draft—A. S. Grim, first on stallion. 
Light draft—J. H. Scheidy, first on stallion. 
Cattle: Ayrshires—J. F. Converse & Co, 
five firsts and five seconds and sweepstakes 
dairy herd; William Lindsey & Son, four 
firsts and four seconds. Jerseys—Jeremiah 
Roth, four firsts, five seconds and herd 
prize; R. O. Ritter, five firsts, three seconds. 
Guernseys—William Lindsey & Son, eight 
firsts, four seconds; J. O. Dewalt, one first. 
Holstein Friesians—W. M. Benninger, nine 
firsts, seven seconds, herd grand sweep- 
stakes. All purpose herd, champion bull, bull 
and get, J. E. Kemmerer, one _ second. 
Shorthorns—Robert Watson, all premiums, 
no competition. Devons—A. S. Worden, all, 
no competition, and grand sweepstakes, all 
purpose young herd. Aberdeen Angus— 
James Blair all, no competition and grand 
sweepstakes beef herd. 

In sheep and swine: Cotswold—Cambell, 
Ray and Kemmerer won most of the rib- 
bons. Dorsets—Cambell. Hampshires— 
Wilson and White, the latter winning most 
of the prizes. Merinos—Kimwell and Ray, 
the former’ leading. Oxfords—Kimwell. 
Southdowns—Kimwell & Son, leading and’ 
winning championship, all breeds compet- 
ing. Shropshires—Parry showed a very 
creditable exhibit. Leicesters—W hite 
showed a good exhibit. Cheviots—William 
Curry & Son led with a strong show, White 
and Wilson winning their shares. Swine: 
Berkshires—William Lindsey & Son, strong 
show. Chester White—C. R. Cressman, E. 
H. Widner. Jersey Reds—E. Cambell & 
Son, W. M. Benninger and Kemmerer. Po- 
land Chinas—Yohn and White, the former 
leading. Tamworth—W. M. Benninger, this 
exhibit being a curiosity to the immense 
crowds. Small Yorkshires—Steward. Vic- 
torias—Steward and White, Steward lead- 
ing. Large Yorkshires—White and Latti- 
mer. In poultry, “Belmont farms, showing 
120 pairs, S. T. Wolf, W. C. Witman, George 
Schatz, E. B. Jacoby; George Harms, W. G. 
Fraunheiser, 8S. L. Headlear. Bierly, A. F. 
McCann, Bartholomew & Co, Thomas B. 
Arnold, R. C. Congdon, Frank Cassterer 
and W. M. Benninger were the leading ex- 
hibitors,. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





About Fertilizers—Ofificial fertilizer 
analyses of samples.collected from fertiliz- 
ers sold in Pa last spring have just been 
published by the state department of agri- 
culture. It is a serious question to what 
extent this inspection benefits either the 
farmer or the honest manufacturer when 
the results are not made known until six 
months after the goods are sold. The re- 
port is of most value as indicating what 
brands have run below manufacturers’ 
guarantee this year, so that the intelligent 
farmer may discriminateagainst such goods 
another season. Hence the document should 
be obtained and preserved by every Pa 
farmer who uses fertilizers. He can get it 
free upon‘application to department of ag- 
riculture, Harrisburg. _ 


Brookfield, Tioga Co, Sept 16—Wheat 
and oats are excellent crops. Buckwheat 
light; hot sun and east winds caused it to 
blight. Apples a fair crop. Butter is worth 
20c, and cheese 10c per Ib at the factory. 
Young cattle are very much lower in price 
than last year. Spring lambs are worth 5c 
per lb lw. Honey a light crop. 


West Lampeter, Lancaster Co, Sept 18— 


Roads in fair condition where supervisors 
use judgment with road machine. Wheat 
crop far below the average. Oat crop small. 
Corn promises a heavy yield; much cut and 
in shock. Potatoes a moderate yield, but a 
full acreage. Prices low; good large tubers 
can be had at 40c per bu. Apple crop im- 
mense and of.very fair quality; prices very 
low and market slow. Cider apples not sal- 
able at any price. No buyers in the field 
for any fruit. Pears plentiful. A new tele- 
phone iine to cover the county is likely to 
be built soon and as it will connect all the 
principal villages with Lancaster City, 
many expect much benefit from it. A large 
share of the milk produced within 8 to 
10 miles of Lancaster City is hauled to the 
Lancaster Caromel company. The collect- 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this deparfment one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very sinall cost one can adver- 
tise poultry, dogs and live stoek of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, belp or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 

ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order,and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. - 
_ Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged atthe regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable asa large one. 

The rate for the “ farmers’ exchange” advertising 4s 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address e 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








DOGS. 


7 Beagle and Rabbit Hounds, 2 to 3 years old, horeughl 
broken, will take trail and keep it until rabbit is sho. or a f 
75 American Fox-hounds (Shaner's strain), 2to 4 yeara ola, fine 
ear, good voice, and know how to hunt foxes. mention 
paper. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmers Hote), West Chester, Pa. 


OGS forsale. S orting, Farm and Pet Dogs; Pigeons, Lop- 
eared and Belgian Hares. Send stam for catalogue. 
LANDIS, Box 15, Bower's Station, Berks Co.,*Penna. 


NURSERY STOCK. 


ERMUDA Easter Lily Bulbs, for Christmas flowers, Vaughan’s 
early strain, produces 5 to 8 flowerseach. 12c., 5 for 50c., pre- 
paid. “Merit” Collection, to introduce Vaughan's bulbs, 10 best, 
each different, 25 cents, prepaid. Beautiful Catalogue of winter 
house plants free with oe order. One bulb free for nany f 
bulb-buying friend. VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 84-86 Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, and 14 Barclay St., New York. 


LIVE STOCK. 
OLAND China Swine for sale. 


Pigs, Boars old enough for 
a rize winners. Prices right. H. 











Registered or eligible to be. 
> an oun s. Fine 
WALRATH, Minaville, 





POR SALE—Full blood Cotswold lambs, either sex, at ten dol- 
lars ($10) each, worth twenty. P. HIFFLEY, Somerset, Pa. 


ERSEYS, St. Lambert_and Combination, for sale—6 cows, 7 
heifers, 18 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


MACHINERY. 


OR SALE—First-class coid process stereetype outfit. Used on 

one of the best printed papers in the country. Will be sold at 
4 paresis. Write for other second-hand printing material. 
PHFr*.PS PUBLISHING CU., Springfield, Mass. 














°°? SALE—American Evaporaton, capacity 12 bushels. BING- 


LEY, Genesee, Penn. : 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 





ANTED-—5,000 barrels oi Apples and other fruits and_pro- 
duce in proportion for the Dewey reception and the Great 
International Race to follow. It is estimated that the arrival of the 
great conqueror on the 28th inst. will attract millions of people to 
this city. It will take a large amount of food to satisf, em, @ 
will call for increased supplies, and should advance price. . 
Correspondence solicited. 53. H.& E. H. FROST, Produce Com- 
mission Merchants, 319 Washington 8t., corner Jay, New York: 


HE Old Reliable Produce Commission house. Apples, Pears, 
Potatoes and Onions. Address WM. DUNCANSON, 95 Park 
Place, New York City. Reference, your banker. 








pouyzs, Fruit and Produee seld on commission. Highest 
prices. T. J. HOOVER, Philadeiphis, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED—Agents to handle our complete line of high ade 
Lubricating Vils and Greases, Boiler Compound, and 
Barn Paints, etc. Salary or commission. Address with 
THE A. F. VOAK OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ANTED at once, by young'man 21, work and 
~ with practical farmer to learn business, 
A. BEACH, Davis Ave., Harrison, N. J. 





references, 





pleasant home 
Address CHAS, 





E make the best Iron Bueket for wraecieg, stock in stable.- 
Write for prices. SANFORD & RICH, Hobart, N. Y. 


M4 Lanterns wanted and for sale or exchangs 
HARBACU & CO., 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ATCHWOKK Silks. parcel, dollar, C.0.D. DOR. 
2“ RINGTON, Fairview, N-J- ‘ 


RRIGATION Plantsinstalled. Advice free. GEO. MITCHELL, 
Vineland, New Jersey. 


y= E Brown J.eghorn Cockerels, cheap, 
wood City, Pa. 


Best Paper Ever Tried. 


Among.our vast army of 72,000 readers each 
week, there must be hundreds who ought to 
avail themselves of the Sone | offered 
under the head of the Farmers’ Exchange 
column. This department is sure to make a 
profit for you. Read the following testimonial 
ust received. Messrs J. H. Teats & Sons of 

illiamson, N. Y. write, ‘‘We have received 
better results from our advertising in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of The Agricultur- 
ist Ae from any other paper we have ever 
tried.” 














J. A. EVANS, Ell- 











ors, who travel every day except Sundays 
and holidays, receive 15c, and the produc- 
ers from 65c to $1.25 per 100 Ibs. Pay day 
comes once a month. Each producer’s out- 
put is kept in separate cans and tested col 
paid for by check. 





. 
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Schuylkill, Chester Co, Sept 16—The 
drouth was broken by a thunder shower 
Sept 2. Several barns were struck by light- 
ning and destroyed in the county. The larg- 
est barn on the Supplee farm, near Phoenix- 
ville, Was struck by a bolt and was burned, 
together with the contents; it was partial- 
ly insured. A large pine tree standing on 
the lawn of A. L. Thomas, near Harvey- 
ville, was struck and shattered. None of 
the inmates of the house were injured. Dr 
M. J. Pennypacker, one of Schuylkill town- 
ship’s most enterprising farmers, recently 
died very suddenly of paralysis. He repre- 
sented this district in the state legislature 
some years ago, and also filled séveral 
township positions with honor to himself 
and credit to the district. He was a live, 
practical farmer and will be greatly missed 
in this community. Farmers are taking up 
potatoes; the crop varies, some having a 
good yield while others have a poor one. 
Taken as a whole, the crop will not average 
over 75 per cent. They are selling at from 
£0 to 60c per bu. Corn looks well and indi- 
cates a full crop in this section. Apples 
are very plentiful through Chester and 
Montgomery counties, but the quantity of 
marketable apples is limited. The cider 
mills are well patronized by farmers. If there 
was more attention paid to spraying and 
raising good fruit, the cider mill would not 
be so well patronized. Peaches are a fail- 
ure through this section, and the lucky fel- 
low who has them-can demand $1.50 per 
basket. The Abundance plum has done well 
through this section and as a result agents 
are taking quite a number of orders in 
this neighborhood for the Japan plums. 
Pears are a fair crop, and good fruit. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, Sept 19— 
Oat crop was a fair yield, but light in 
weight. Corn is above the average. Late 
potatoes will be a light crop on account of 
the long drouth. A light frost visited this 
vicinity Sept 5. Buckwheat is all harvested. 
R. H. Atkinson; a correspondent of the 
American Agriculturist, formerly of Vose, 
has moved to Tunkhannock and located on 
Slocum street. A canning factory is talked 
of for this vicinity. Fall plowing has been 
retarded by dry ground. Pastures are poor 
and the shrinkage in milk has been heavy. 


Died of Anthrax—Dr John J. Smith, a 
well known. veterinary surgeon of Cham- 
bersburg, died at his home, Sept 7, from 
anthrax, contracted while investigating the 
cause of death of two horses and four cat- 
tle on the farm of Preston Berlin. He diag- 
nosed the disease as anthrax and took all 
the necessary measures to prevent its 
spread. A few days later the disease ap- 
peared in his own system, ending fatally. 


NEW YORK. 


Bouckville, Madison Co, Sept 16—Ogden 
R. Cole has sold to A. A. Cortellieu of 
Reshanic, N J, 11 thoroughbred Holstein 
cows, for which he received $1100. The cows 
are among the finest in Madison county. 
Mr Cortelieu keeps 100 cows and exhibited 
some of them at the New York state fair. 


Burke, Franklin Co, Sept 18—Potatoes 
are few in a hill and the tubers small with 
few exceptions. Drouth affected the yield. 
Mr Robinson has sold his farm to Fred 
Mason for $3500. Possession is to be giyen 
next spring. Fat cows sell for about -$25 
each, calves 5. No horses have been sold 
for some time. Apples are a failure, not 
one in ten having enough for home use. 

Candor, Tioga Co, Sept 16—Hay less than 
average crop and of poor quality. A hail 
storm Aug 12 ruined buckwheat and hurt 
the corn. It also damaged potatoes and 
shelled out half of the oats where they 
were not cut. Oats about an average yield. 
Potatoes will be less than an: average 
crop. Milk has jumped to 94c -per 100 Ibs. 
Pastures mostly dried up and people feed- 
ing corn. Stock brings a fair price. 

Peconic, Suffolk Co, Sept 19—Farmers are 
digging potatoes and cutting corn. The po- 
tato crop is light, not’: much more than half 
of last year’s, and the price is not very 
high, 40 to 45c per bu. Corn Its extra good. 
The summer was very dry, not enough rain 
to fairly wet grass ground the depth of a 
furrow since last March. The prospect now 
is for a large crop of cauliflower. Some have 
begun to ship, and get fair prices. The 
acreage is large and they look fine. With 
the exception of corn, they are the only 
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fair crop this year. The apple crop is light 
and poor. Hay $20 per ton and few have 
any to sell. 


Chautauqua, Chautauqua Co, Sept 16— 
It rained only. twice during August and 
then oniy light showers. Many wells have 
fuiled and streams that had not failed for 
some time have dried up». Pastures have 
dried up, and cows have shrunk badly in 
flow of milk, although most every dairy- 
man is feeding about all .the corn fodder 
his cows will eat. Potatoes are a good 
crop except those that were planted late. 
Apples are a fair crop. 

Colesville, Broome Co, Sept18—A meeting 
of the patrons of the creamery was held re- 
cently to discuss the advisability of work- 
ing the separated milk into casein’ instead 
of taking it home to feed to calves, pigs, 
poultry, etc, as has been done through 
the summer. The creamery at Center Vil- 
lage in this town makes caseine and sells 
to a firm in Bainbridge. No decision was 
reached, 


Columbus, Chenango.Co, Sept 18—On Sept 
3 a peculiar haif or ice storm visited this 
section. Ice fell in oval chunks, some of 
them 7 by 9 in around. There was little 
wind or damage would have been much 
greater. It broke considerable glass and 
some blind slats and killed some poultry. 
The oat crop was very good, threshing out 
unusually heavy. There is a large apple 
crop, but quality not very good. Have 
had a severe drouth but the showers in 
the past two weeks have improved the ap- 
pearance of meadows. Farmers are cut- 
ting corn. 

Penn Yan, Yates Co, Sept 18—This county 
has suffered from the most severe drouth 
fn 10 years. Many cut their corn to save it 
from drying up. Beans are about half a 
crop. Several fields» of sugar beets have 
been attacked by rot. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Sept 18— 
Corn is being cut and the crop is a good 
one except on very high or sandy ground. 
Potatoes nearly all dug. Fall plowing well 
along. Farmers busy picking fall varieties 
of apples and shipping to commission deal- 
ers. Prices to farmers are from 75c to $1.25 
per bbl. The large amount of fodder corn 
in the country will meet the deficiency in 
hay. Several have put in ensilage this fall 
who had not tried it before. A farm be- 
longing to Benjamin Hopkins, near Storm- 
ville and containing about 100 acres, was 
sold recently for $1050. At Frank Underhill’s 
auction cows sold for about 42 per head. 


sGansevoort, Saratoga Co, Sept 16—Pas- 
tures brown as in late fall and a poor out- 
look for fall feed. Corn looks well and will 
be a good crop. Austin Bros have built 
a silo; it is round, 20 feet in diameter and 
30 feet high. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co, Sept 19—The 
drouth has been very severe, wells and 
springs failing and many obliged to drive 
their stock some distance for water. Sow- 
ing rye has been delayed on account of the 
hardness of the ground; about the usual 
acreage has been planned for. Buckwheat 
ane corn are stffering and will not be 
heavy crops. Most of the late potatoes 
were struck with blight. Early oats yield- 
ed cg | well. Hay is bringing $11 per ton. 
Beef afid veal high. Abel Cornell recently 
sold two beef cows for $100. 


Prattsville, Greene Co, Sept 19—The 


weather in this locality has been very fa- 
vorable for gathering crops, ‘which are 
abundant. Farmers are realizing a fair 
price for milk, butter and fruit. Stock is 
in fair demand. Fall feed is not good. The 
Praitsville fair was well attended, but the 
management has reduced the premiums to 
a minimum and consequently the farmers 
will not bring out their stock; the money 
expended was mostly for racing. Frank 
Fiero of South Cairo bought H. M. Bou- 
ton’s Bartlett pears at $1.25 per bbl picked. 


Lafayette, Onondaga Co, Sept 19—Plow- 
ing and preparing for wheat. sowing is 
in erder just at present. Owing to the long- 
continued drouth, the ground is not in good 
condition for plowing. There will be about 
the usual acreage of wheat sown. The 
drouth has hurt corn on-dry land and 
it is ripening early. Potatoes were also in- 
jured in some cases. Wheat and oats have 
turned out well. where threshed. Hay was 
not more than half or two-thirds the crop 
of last year, but will bring a better price in 


market. Pastures are very poor and dry, 
and fall feed in meadows does not grow. The 
advantage of sowed corn or other green 
fodder crops is apparent. In some cases 
corn that was intended for a corn crop has 
been cut and fed. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, Sept 19—Bor- 
den’s condensed milk factory made con- 
tracts with farmers for the next six months 
as follows: Oct 31.25, Nov 1.40, Dec 1.40, 
Jan 1.30, Feb 1.25, Mar 1.15. Apple crop 
ood. Corn 50 per cent of a full yield, buck- 
wheat 40 per cent. Oats fine and heavy and 
a full yield. Potatoes of fine quality and 
lair yield. Yield of milk light. 

Hartford, Washington Co, Sept 16—Crops 
are not quite up to the standard this year. 
Threshing nearly done; oats yield from 
25 to 40 bu per acre. Corn will be a light 
crop, the very dry weather through August 
injuring it. Late planted potatoes will be 
a light crop, as the vines in many places 
have died. Milk is short at factories and 
butter stations. Butter on the market at 
Glens Falls brings 20c in small jars. One 
can get 22c or better by looking up cus- 
tomers, Potatoes 50c per_bu, fresh cows $30 
to 35 each, pork 5%c for light weight. 
Lambs in good demand, running from $3 
to 5 per head. Some have been putting 
down wells through the dry spell. 

Hopewell, Ontario Co, Sept 18—The 
weather has been very dry, the drouth not 
being equaled, it is said, since 1854. Corn 
has been damaged greatly as it shortened 
the ears and they have not filled out as 
they should. E. T. Brizzee cut some the 
last day of August. Potatoes are a poor 
crop, a result cf the drouth. Wheat is turn- 
ing out well. Oats are a full crop, yielding 
better than usual, Apples are a moderate 
crop, some orchards being very full. There 
are three in this vicinity which will bring 
over $1000 each. Pasturage is very poor. 


Ulysses, Tompkins Co, Sept 18—Corn 
in this section, which was so promis- 
ing in July, will hardly be 50 per cent 


of a full crop on account of the protracted 
drouth. Buckwheat will be less than half a 
crop, and some late sown will not be worth 
cutting. Late potatoes will be nearly a 
failure. Beans are not a full crop, as they 
were injured by the dry weather. The 
Drospect for the winter apple crop was good, 
but the drouth caused some to ripen pre- 
maturely. The grape crop was very promis- 
ing, but was also injured by drouth. Cows 
are shrinking in milk and some have to be 
foddered. 


Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, Sept 19—Two 
frosts within a week have damaged vines 
and late corn. Most of the corn is cut. Po- 
tatoes are a fair crop, though rather small. 
Threshers are at work, and eats are turning 
cut well. Crops generally are good, better 
than was expected, on account of the ex- 
treme drouth, Spring chickens bring 8c per 
lb 1 w, old fowls 7c, potatoes 50c per bu, 
butter 25c per lb, cheese 10c. It ought to be 
good times for the farmers in this sec- 
tion, with fair crops and prices high. 


Phillipstown, Putnam Co—As farm work 
progresses, the general shortage of all fod- 
der crops is more apparent. Most farmers 
will have to buy hay or reduce stock. Corn 
shows a fair crop of stover, but is poorly 
eared. Potatoes are a good crop of fine tu- 
bers. -Apples very unevenly distributed, and 
as a whole not a large crop, but of fine 
quality. Oats yielding well from thresher, 
but rye is very light. Milk low in price, 
while all kinds of feed are advancing. Milch 
cows low in price and freely offefed. Se- 
vere frost the morning of Sept 15. 





LONG ISLAND. 


—_— 


Smithtown Branch, Suffolk Co, Sept 18— 
This season has produced better vegetable 
gardens than for several previous years. 
Apples are scarce, but pears and, peaches 
are abundant. English sparrows are feast- 
ing among grape vines. Canning factories 
have kept busy. Hay crop was only fair. 
Very little local butter is sold to stores, the 
supply coming from New York and from 
the creamery at Northport. Coe D. Smith, 
whose father was the best farmer in this 
locality, has sold his handsome residence on 
Edgewood avenue to Mr Leibmann. Boarding 
houses have done a good ‘business. Ex- 
Sheriff Albert M. Darling has been appoint- 
ed deputy internal revenue collector. 
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Burlington, Burlington Co, Sept 16— 
Rains have been ample for all crops since 
Aug 1. In this county the second crop of 
hay will be large. Corn is a very large 
yield. Potatoes are more than ample for 
the market and are selling at 40 to 50c per 
bu, delivered to consumers’ door. The acre- 
age is large and while the crop will not 
be over half the normal yield there will be 
thousands of bushels to ship. Sweet pota- 
to yield will be 140 per cent, extra fines 
Peaches half a crop and sold at 80c to $1.50 
pe: 14%4-bu basket. Kieffer pears in demand; 
nearly all have been bought up at'L to 1.50 
rer bbl in orchards. Apples are dropping 
badly and are so plentiful there is no local 
market save at the cider mill. Blush and 
Gravensteins brought only 90c per bbl at 
cold storage houses; these were the ‘only 
outlet at the time they were picked. Late 
winter apples are a very heavy crop, espe- 
cially where the grower does justice to 
his trees in spraying and manuring. Some 
growers will have 200 bbls of Ben Davis 
per acre. A large acreage seeded to grass 
last month and fields are green. Tomato 
crop is the largest on record. - Farmers are 
carting their?produce to market by the 
stone road to Philadelphia, two to #hree 
tons on a wagon. They say they get better 
prices for it than when shipped.by cars or 
boat. 


Landis, Cumberland Co, Sept 16—The 
grape crop is now being gathered and made 
into unfermented grape juice. The manu- 
facture of this juice has become quite an 
industry in Vineland, many carloads of 
grapes being annually imported from west- 
ern New York. So many vineyards were 
torn out here on account of rosebugs and 
rot that the crop is small. There are al- 
most no peaches in this vicinity. Although 
sweet potatoes were a poor stand they are 
growing very well now. Large shipments 
of sweet potatoes have been made from 
Swedesboro, Salem Co. 


Robbinsville, Mercer Co, Sept 18—Farm- 


ers have dug potatoes which are selling 
for 35c per bu at the station. Corn is ready 
to be cut. There will be a larger crop of 
chestnuts this year than in recent years. 
Hogs are selling at $5 to 6 per 100 lbs d w. 
Cc. F. Walker is starting a herd of regis- 
tered Poland-China hogs and a herd of reg- 
istered Southdown sheep. Plowing is all 
done. Apples are a large crop. 


Crop Conditions to the middle of the 


month, as shown by the climate and crop 
service of the U S dep’t of agriculture, 
were very good. Corn promises to be a 
large crop, and a good crop of buckwheat.is 
being harvested. Fall seeding is well ad- 
vanced. The digging of potatoes, both va- 
rieties, is well advanced; in some places the 
yield of late Irish has been shortened by the 
dry weather, and generally the crop is be- 
low’ the average, The yield of sweets is 
considered a fair one, both in quantity and 
quality: A very large yield of pears and 
apples is assured in many places, although 
the high winds during the past few weeks 
have shortened the crop in some orchards. 
The reports from the cranberry districts 
are that the yield will be about 75 per cent 
of last year’s crop. 


Europe’s Hop Crop. 








Mail advices from our well-informed cor- 
respondent at Nuremberg, the center of 
Germany’s hop trade, says the area of hops 
in Europe this year is fully 5 per cent larger 
than last -year, but the new yards will not 
bear this year. Growth has been healthy but 
more rain was needed in most sections dur- 
ing August. The European crop bids fair 
to be more than last year. The estimates of 
brewers, dealers and growers in Germany 
agree that the world’s crop promises to be 
something like a fairly full average. 

On the other hand, the increased demand, 
owing to the rapid development of brew- 
ing throughout the world, is made much of. 
Our correspondent has taken pains to com- 
pare all estimates worthy of credence, and 
reaches the conclusion that the world’s pro- 
duction of beer increased. from about 170 
million bbls in 1894 to over 200 million bbls 
in ’98, an increase of nearly 20 per cent in 
five years. This is probably rather under 
than over the facts. 

Our. Nuremberg correspondent says that 
the present. feeling among growers in Ger- 
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many and Alsace is not to be in any hurry 
to sell the new crop. He adds that if this 
policy is adopted also by hop growers in 
the United States and England, satisfac- 
tory prices ought to be assured for good 
quality, and large brewers will be induced 
to store up hops in excess-.of their normal 
supply. The heavy falling off in Germany’s 
crop of ’98 compared with the previous year 
is shown by this exhibit from Sept 1 to 
June 30: 

1898 1899 


Imports into Germany (cwts). 49,760 45,020 
Imports from Germany....-+.173,664 128,208 
Brewers and trade estimates make the 
German crop-this year 3-5,000 bales, against 
270,000 bales in ’98, 310,000 bales in ’96 and 
404,000 bales in the great surplus year of 
1894. Some increase is estimated this year 
over last in Austria-Hungary, France and 
Russia, but brewers claim that Belgium will 
have about 60,000 bales this year compared 
to only 25,000 as the product of last year’s 
comparative failure. As the same “author- 
ity’’ estimates the American crop of ’99 at 
370,000 bales, or 50,000 bales more than our 
greatest crop on record (that of 1894), its 
figures are probably all too high and are ev- 
idently intended to bear the market. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York com- 
pare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 

ending week Septl time 

Sept 12 lastyr ‘’99 lastyr 

Domestic receipts, bales, 369 389 645 647 
“Exports to Europe, 143 15 1443 ¢« 20. 

Imports from Europe, - 6 _— 6 


At New York, there is very little activ- 
ity in the market, and the situation remains 
about as noted a week ago. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, good 12@14 
low to medium, 8@10 
Pacific coast crop of 1898, choice, 14@15 


BoucKVILLE, Madison Co, N Y—The cool 
weather prevailing last week was fa- 
vorable for hops not yet harvested. . Pick- 
ing will not be entirely finished- until Sepe 
23 unless a sudden change in weather con- 
ditions should cause mold. Buyers are not 
active, but growers are generally anxious 
and hope to realize lic p lb. Pressing has 
not commenced, except in a few _ store- 
houses. 

New BERLIN, Chenango Co, N Y—Hops 
show an excellent quality and are _ es- 
timated at about 50 per cent of an average 
crop. 

—— 

Your hop book has far exceeded my ex- 
pectations in up-to-date, practical infor- 
mation and scientific research on one of the 
most important industries of this coun- 
try. I have often imagined that the brew- 
ers and dealers, in their luxurious offices, 
never fully realized the enormous expense 
and labor and attention necessary to pro- 
duce hops in a merchantable condition. 
Your book throws all necessary light upon 
the subject and should be in the hands of 
not only every grower, but every brewerand 
dealer, and indeed every dealer’s agent in 
the country. It would also be a neat and 
useful volume in every library, public and 
private. Your very laudable enterprise 
should be crowned with the most liberal 
patronage.—[James Power, Hop Grower, 
Skagit Co, Wash. 





The Milk. Market. 


The work of securing for producers a bet- 
ter market.in N Y city is the subject. of 
not only the keenest attentton in the farm- 
ing sections, but occasions much comment 
in N Y and other large cities. It was re- 
ported last week that producers supplying 
the Newark (N J) market will soon secure 
an advance, and the inference was that this 
comes because of the agitation of this 
whole problem through the FS MPA. A 
representative of Borden’s condensed milk 
company is reported in the N Y Commer- 
cial to have said: ‘‘There is, in my opinion, 
nothing in the report of the prospective 
general advance in the price of milk in Oct. 
It is usual at this season to pay more for 
milk because of the higher cost of. produc- 
tion and: the’ general falling off in the sup- 
ply. Concerning the talk about the milk 
producers’ combine, I do not hesitate to say 
that it is a dead issue.” 

Farmers in Dutchess and Putnam coun- 
ties, N Y, supplying milk te the condensed 
milk concerns have long been dissatisfied 
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with prices paid and are demanding an ad- 
vance. The contractors wish to continue 
the old rate of $1.33 p 100 lbs, the produc- 
ers want 1.40, and some of the local reports 
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intimate that 80 per cent of the latter refuse . 


to sign contracts. Advices are conflicting, 
however, some of these saying that com- 
paratively few farmers have refused to sign 
contracts for the coming six months at the 
figure first named. 

Advertise the Milk Meetings—I wish to 
say just a word through American Agricul- 
turist to the officers of the local sectionsand 
route unions of the FS MPA. These comin 
meetings will be more largely attendet 
than ever if the many letters I have re- 
ceived indicate anything. Now if you will 


thoroughly advertise these meetings, 
when and Waere, they will be 
held, etc, you will satisfy many 


inquiring ones. The meetings of the local 
sections will be held Oct 3; those of the 
route unions one week later, Oct 10, and the 
meeting of the central ass’n to follow Oct 
17.—{H. T. Coon, Secretasy F S M P A, 
Little -York, N Y. 

At New York, no change of importance. 
Average surplus price $1.29 p can of. 40 qts, 
exchange price 2\%c p qt. 

Recveipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
at cans for week ended Sept 18 were as fol- 
OWS: 


Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 27,056 1,392 389 
N Y Central. 1,701 88 533 
N Y, Ont & West, 30,120 1,880 _ 
West Shore. 9,325 654 164 
N Y. Sus and West, 12,104 190 7 
Northern, 3.192 — — 
New Haven & H, 8,134 28 -- 
Del. Lack & West, 43.932 1,63i — 
N J Central, 1.631 29 = 
H RT Co, 6,741 112 — 
Lehigh Valley, 11,452 735 94 
Other sources, a 4.340 —_ _ 
Total receipts, 165,728 6.739 1,255 
Daily av this week, 23,675 963 179 
Daily av last week, 23,637 979 167 
Cor week last year, 22,917 669 105 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, NY, Sept 18—The attendance at 
the board this week was light, probably on 
account of the lower prices quoted in N Y 
and elsewhere. The season has got so far 
along and the make is so limited, that fac- 
tory men are not anxious to sell unless they 
can get the prices to which they think they 


are entitled. Stocks are shipped off so rac’ 


that it would not crowd the curing rooms to 
accumulate three or four extra weeks’ make 
into them; and there is a good deal of con- 


. fidence that the market will recover its tone 


in a short time, and that the fall make, 
which will certainly be light, will all be 
wanted at as good prices as have prevailed 
for two or three weeks past. 

The drouth still continues unabated. One 
factoryman said to-day that only once in 
33 years had water been so scarce at his 
factory and among his patrons as it is now. 
Several makers in this section are obliged 
to haul water for use in their factories, an 
almost unprecedented condition of affairs. 
Dairymen are feeding liberally and thus 
kdeping up the, flow to a certain extent. 
Buyers advised salesmen not to ship at all, 
and the advice seems to have been very 
generally followed. A few curb sales took 
place after the regular market. So far as 
learned, they were 7 lots large colored at 
10%c, and 3 or 4 lots of small at 104%@llc. 

The regular transactions were: One lot 
of 80 bxs small white at 11%c, and 2225 of 
all styles consigned. Total 2305 bxs against 
7095 one year ago, and 8387 two years ago. 
The butter market was uncommonly active. 
It comprised 31 pkgs creamery at 22c, 7 at 
28c, 130 at 2314c, and @7 cases prints at 25c. 

At Little Falls, sales were: Large white, 
116 bxs at 10%c; large colored, 374 at llc; 
small white 80 at 10%c, 2484 at lic; small 
colored, 1333. at lle. Total, 4887 bxs. 
A few pkgs of both dairy and creamery 
butter were sold at 22c. ar . 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, best beef 
$9 50@10 p 100 lbs, pork rib 9 50@10, _ live 
veal 6 50, dressed 11@12c p Ib, chickens 13 
@l4e 1 w, 15@16c d w, ducks 18c d w, fresh 
eggs 20@23c p dz. Potatoes 50c p bu, red 
onions 1, Hubbard squash 2c p lb—mirt 40c 
p dz, parsley 40c, radishes 12c, cabbage 35@ 
75c p dz, tomatoes 35@60c p bu, turnips 5%e, 
carrots 50@60c, beets 75c@1, spinach T5c. 
lima beans 50c, cranberry beans 75c, pep- 
pers 75¢c, peaches 75c@1 25 p bskt, grapes 9@ 
10c p bskt, loose hay 14@15 p ton. 


~ 


* 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1899| 1898} 1899| 1898] 1899| 1398 


Chicago, P| 100 nc -]86. 65) $5.60 4. 70 $4. 05) $5. 00 #4. 50 


























New \ork. 6.25] 5.75) 4.90) 4.25) 5. + Be 75 
Buffalo... .... 00 see 6.25] 5.50} 4.85) 4.20) 5.00) 
Kansas Cily....«...- 6.10] 5.40] 4.60) 3. co 4.85} 25 
Pittsburg .....-.-.--.]| 6.00] 5.40 4.85) 4.25 4 oH | ‘475 
At Chicago, receipts of cattle continue 


liberal, and this is true of all western mar- 
kets, the daily and weekly supply now run- 
ning ahead of last year. It is but natural 
that the high range of prices should bring 
this about. The market is without impor- 
tant change, although it is observable that 
particular snap is lacking. Buyers are ready 
to pay full prices for really good to choice 
beeves, but claim that the under grades 
intended for the butcher’s block are too ex- 
pensive, considering prices ruling in dressed 
meats. 

Ordinary native beeves are in less 
favor than good western range cattle; even 
here the buyers claim they should receive 
some concessions. Some fancy beeves have 
been sold recently, several loads of Here- 
tords and Angus going over the scales at 
$6 60@6 70, and large numbers are changing 
hands at 6@6 40. But it requires quality to 
command such prices 


Fancy beef steers. $6 406 6 * Poor to fey bulls, #2 75 @ 450 
Good to extra. 1150 to Sanners. 250@ 325 
1450 1 be. 5 %@625 Feeders, heavy, 400@ 430 
Com to fair. 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 460 to 850 Ibe, 400@ 475 
lbs. 450@5 00 Calves. 500 lbs up, 300@ 5 25 
Ch to fey cows and Calves. veal, 525@ 7 75 
heifers, 4@5 40 Milch cows. each, 25 00G55 1.0 
Fair to good cows. 3 2qg4i 5 


The hog trade is without important new 
feature, supplies liberal in the aggregate, 
quality fair, packers and shippers ‘interest- 
ed buyers. But the tendency is to work 
prices down now that the winter packing 
season is near at hand. Good to choice 
heavy packing and shipping hogs $4 35@ 
455, medium and light weights 4 40@4 70, 
pigs and rough Iots 3 40@4 25. 

In sheep general activity is the rule, sup- 
plies liberal, but so with the demand. Con- 
siderable inquiry is noted for stock sheep. 
Receipts include large numbers of butcher 
weights from the west and the general sit- 
uation is healthy: Fair to good sheep $3 65@ 
4 25, extra westerns and natives 4 30@4 50, 
common to ehoice lambs 4 25@6 25. 

At Pittsburg, the better grades of cattle 
steady, all others 10c lower, receipts Mon- 
day of this week 140 cars. Quotations are 
as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to IMO Ibs, $s 75@6 00 Poor te good fat bulls, 62 50G4 25 
Good, 120) to TNO Ibs, = 5 20@95 50 Poor te cows, 2 (6@4 10 
ne. 900 to 1100 Ths, 410@48 Heifers. wo to i Tbs, 3 50@5 00 

mom, 70° te 908 The, 3 35@4 00 ows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 4 5) Fuh cove hepuupemn, er tt 
Com tegood fat oxen, 300@ 00 Veal calves, 6 00@7 75 

Hog market fairly active, Monday’s sup- 
ply 40 double decks. Medium droves $4 90, 
yorkers 4 75@4 85, heavy hogs 4 70@4 80. 
Sheep receipts Monday 20 cars, market fair- 
ly active and steady at 4 50@480. Lambs 
quotable at 4 50@6. , 

During the seven months ended July 31, 
Pittsburg received a total of 21,796 horses 
and 3822 mules. In the corresponding seven 
months of '98, through receipts of horses 
were 27.186 and mules 4888, 


RECEIPTS OF CATTLE AT PITTSBURG. 





pas: “vanes pe eae 

Through Local Total. Through Local Total 
Jan ..11,487 7,890 19,377 14,860 6,612 21,472 
Feb .. 9,403 4,867 14,270 14,323 4,455 18,778 
Mar . 9,53 5,092 14,628 13,402 3,320 16,722 
Apr .. 6,191 5,812 142,003 10,382 3,721 14,103 
May . 6,857 5,521 12,378 10,633 4,503 15,136 
June . 7,008 5,988 12,996 6,214 3,942 10,156 
July . 9,787 11,489 21,276 15,350 4,600 19,950 
T’t’'l 60,269 46,659 106,928 8%5,164 31,153 116,317 


At New York, cattle in fairly good de- 
mand and steady at ruling high prices, but 
not particularly strong: medium and com- 
mon grades somewhat easier in tone. Com- 
mon to choice native steers $4 60@6 25, oxen 
4@5 25, bulls 3 50@4 25, poor to choice cows 
2 50@4. Veal calves in fair demand and 
steady when choice at 7@8 75,.common to 
fair 5 50@6 50. Hog market easier at 4 90 
@5 10. Sheep in good demand and un- 
changed at 3 50@4 50, choice yearlings a 
premium, common to extra lambs 5@6 40. 

At Buffalo, cattle market steady under a 
good demand, Receipts Monday 175 cars. 


Shipping steers %4 50@6, fcy a premium. 
Stockers and feeders 3 50@4 65. Good to 











faney butcher heifers 4 75@5 50, bulls 3 25 
@4 50, veal calves 6@8 75. Milch cows 
steady, backward springers slow; good to 
choice 35@55 each. Hogs 5e lower Monday 
when 95 ears arrived, Pigs 4 60@4 65, york- 


ers and medium heavy 4 70@4 80. Sheep, 
85 cars received Monday, market lower at 
4 25@4 50, fcy yearlings 4 75@5. Lambs 
5 40@5 85. 


The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, market fairly active under a 
good demand on both local and shipping ac- 
count. Buyers for the eastern and foreign 
markets are very much in evidence, and the 
better grades of animals are as a conse- 
quence selling more advantageously than 
common stock, the latter ruling dull and 
weak. Quotations are continued as follows: 


Express and heavy draft, $50@250 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 60@110 
Carriage teams, 200 @625 
Drivers, 60@600 
Saddle horses, 65@200 
General purpose, 30@ 60 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WIIOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND¢ 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 | 1898 | 3899} 1898 | 1399 | 1898 
Chicago......... “T1_ | 6544) .32%%| 30%, | 22 | 24 
New York ...... rat THe 3814 3434 2644) -28 
Sees _ -- 41 37% | 31 | -29 
WENSGS........00 69 61 34 | 30%) 21%) 19% 
St Louis......... 68 31 28%} .23 | .20 
Minneapolis ...} .67 $5% 28 23 22 | 21% 
London ......... 821} .82 4634) 44 ~ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Sse ts. 710% 28% 213% 
re -T3y — — 





At Chicago, wheat has ruled rather heavy 
much of the time, with occasional spurts of 
firmness. Traders not inclined to offer any 
particular support so long as bearish con- 
ditions prevailed. They pointed to the con- 
tinuance of heavy reeeipts at northwestern 
primary points, splendid weather for har- 
vesting and threshing in the spring wheat 
territory, the increasing quantity of the 
grain coming into sight, foreign advices of 
fairly good crop conditions, and the list- 
lessness of exporters. 


We have sent abroad less wheat 
since last winter than a year ago, 
but more flour. Both spring and _ win- 


ter wheats in fairly good demand on mill- 
ing and shipping account, and prices are 
without important change. The contract 
grade for delivery any time this month has 
much of the time remained close to 70%@ 
Tic p bu, Dec quotable around 7lc. 

Seasonable weather, enormous receipts 
and rather indifferent demand have con- 
spired against corn prices, although the 
market as a whole exhibits moderate sta- 
bility. In faet, cash lots ruled fractionally 
higher, quite independent of the scant in- 
terest in deferred deliveries. Daily arrtvals 
at Chicago are 500 to 1000-cars, and advices 
report progress in cutting early corn, and 
crop as a whole now out of danger of frost. 
No 2 cash quotable around 31%@32c p bu, 
Dec 28%2@29c, May 29%4c. 

Oats market quiet within a narrow range, 
public stocks increasing, exports fairly lib- 
eral, but not especially helpful. No 2 mixed, 
Sept, 20%@21lc p bu, Dec 21@21%c, May 
21% @22c. 

Rye offerings small, trade light, market 
fairly steady. No 2 56@57c p bu, Dec quota- 
ble around 56c. 

In barley, continued firmness is the rule. 
Feed or export barley 37@38c p bu, common 
to fancy malting 38@45c. 

Flaxseed lower and unsettled under bear- 
ish advices from the country; receipts show- 
ing some increase. No 1 northwestern $1 08@ 
110 p bu, Dec I 03@1 05. 

Timothy seed declined sharply last week, 
subsequently ruling quiet. Receipts large, 
buyers holding off. Contract prime $2 40@ 
245 petl. Clover advanced 50@75e p 100 Ibs 
to the basis of 8@8 25 for Oct prime. 

At New York, grain markets steady as 
a rule, but not strong, in view of the liberal 
movement of. wheat in the west and the 
good outlook for corn, but the demand on 
foreign account has shown some improve- 
ment and this has a little influence. Ex- 
ports of wheat and flour during the week, 
according to Bradstreet’s, 4,537,000 bu 


THE LATEST MARKETS 











against 4,354,000 bu ome week earlier, and 
3,675,000 bu a year ago. Since July 1 this 
season, the beginning of the crop year, 
total exports of wheat aggregated 42 mil- 
lions against 36144 last year, and 44% mil- 
lions two years ago. No 2 wheat in store 
734%4c p bu, Dec delivery 764ec. Buckwheat 
firm, buckwheat flour quiet at $2 60@2 80 
p bbl. No 2 corn 38%@39c p bu, car lots, 
shipping order a premium, No 2 oats 26% 
@27c p bu, No 3 white 28@29c, faney clipped 
a premium, state rye 59@60c p bu on track, 
barley strong. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





There Is a eautiousness amongst apple 
buyers, very apparent in transactions of 
any considerable size. The cause is mani- 
festly the uneven conditions prevailing in 
various parts of the country, and the un- 
satisfactory reports which come in from 
producing sections. While there is a ten- 
dency to hold up prices to a fair range, 
extreme views are not entertained by the 
majority of those interested. The markets 
are well supplied, as a rule, but at times the 
demand for fancy red varieties is more 
than can be readily met. Green and com- 
mon sorts are in liberal receipt, and move 
slowly except when holders make conces- 
sions in prices. 

The export demand begins to show up as 
a factor in the market, and shippers are 
prophesying a good year’s trade. The Liv- 
erpool market is quoted active for best qual- 
ities, but many arrive in poor condition. 

At Boston, steady under moderate sup- 
rly. Gravenstein $3@3 50 p bbl, King 2 50 
@3, 20-oz 2@2 50, Fall Pippin 1 75@2 25, 
Greening 1 75@2 25, N ¥ mixed 1 75@2 25, 
Pcvnd Sweet 2@2 50, Duchess 2@2 50 

At New York, a good demand for choice, 
prices firm. Kings $1 50@2 75 p bbl, Fall 
Pippin 1 25@1 75, Codling 1 25@1 50, Holland 
Pippinms 1 25@1 75, Maiden Blush 1 25@2, 
20-oz 1 25@2 25, Gravenstein 1 75@3, Bald- 
win 1 50@1 75, Greening 1 12@1 25, open 
heads 75c@1 25, inferior 50@75c. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


—_—— 


Strong influences have been at work in 
the potato market in an éffort to raise 
prices, but only indifferent success has been 
achieved. Supplies, while not as plentiful 
as buyers would like to see in the markets, 
are generally ample for all immediate re- 
quirements; or, expressed differently, de- 
mand is not sufficiently large to warrant 
any material increase in asking prices. A 
fair movement is noted of good stock and a 
fair quantity of round sorts is taken for 
shipping at seaboard points. At Chicago, 
offerings of homegrown potatoes are quite 
large, and active buying has scarcely be- 
gun yet. The result is a tendency toward 
depression. 

At New York, rather quiet and leaning 
somewhat in buyers’ favor. L I stock, east 
end $1 62@1 75 p bbl, other L I 1 25@1 50, 
Albany 1 25@1 40, western N Y¥ 1 25@1 50 p 
mag ge N J 1@1 50 p bbl, sweets 1 75@2 25 
p bbl. 

At Boston, market liberally supplied, de- 
mand moderate. Hebrons $1 37 p bbl, Ar- 
costook Hebrons, extra 42@43c p bu, fair to 
gcod 40c, N Y round white 40@43c, leng 40c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /IARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1 25 
@1 50 p bbl, red onions 60@65c p bu, yel- 
low 65@75c, white 80@90c, turnips 25c, cab- 
bages 2@2 50 p 100, green corn 50@75c, 
squash 60c@1 p bbl, tomatoes 25@30c p bu, 
apples 1@1 50 p bbl, cranberries 6@6 50, 
peaches 75c@1 50 p 10-qt bskt, muskmelons 
1@1 56 p bbl. Fresh eggs 19@20c p dz, cold 
storage 15@l6c, chickens 11@12c p lb 1 w, 
12@13e d w, broilers 19@20c d w, turkeys 
114%4.@12%c I w, 13%@15c d w, ducks 9@10c 
1 w, 10@1lic d w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w. 
Corn 40@42e p bu, oats 31@34c, ‘bran 15@16 
p ton, middlings 16@17, cottonseed meal 22, 

aled timothy hay 10@15, clover 8 50@12, oat 
Straw 4 50@65 50, rye straw 6 50@7 40 

At Rochester, fresh eggs 16@1l7c° p dz, 
fowls 8@9c p Ib 1 w, 12c d w, turkeys 10@ 
lle 1 w, 13@15c d w, ducks 10c 1 w, 12@1l4c 
dw. Onions 50@60c p bu, peaches 50c, cab- 
bages $3 p 100, tomatoes 20c p bskt, peaches 
40c@1 p bskt, apples 40@50c p bu. Hay 12@ 











15 p ton, oat or wheat straw 7@8, rye straw 
L0@12. 

At Buffalo, yellow onions 35@45c p bu, 
red 35c, cabbage $2@3 p 100, peppers 75c@1 
p bbl, squash 1@1 25, tomatoes 60@80c p bu, 


turnips 1@1 25 p bbl, potatoes 40@50c p bu, 
lima beans 5@6c p qt, apples 1 50@2 75 p bbl, 
cranberries 5@5 50, pears 1 75@3 50, peaches 
75ce@1 10 p bskt. Dressed fowls 11@11%e p 
lb, turkeys 12@13c, ducks 9@10c, fresh eggs 
17@18c p dz. Baled timothy hay 13@14 p 
ton, loose 13@15, rye straw &@9. 

PENNSYLVANIA~—At Philadelphia, ch 
potatoes 45@48c p_ bu, yellow onions 
43@48c, apples $2 50@3 p _ bbl, peaches 
1@1 = p___ibskt, Bartlett pears 5 75 
@4 2 p bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 4@ 
4 50 > bbl. Nearby fresh eggs 18c p dz, 
western 17@18c, live fowls 12c p lb, ducks 
9c, dressed fowls 11@11%c, roosters 7%c, 
chickens 13@14c. Ch baled hay 14@15 p ton, 
straight rye straw 11@11 50, “tangled 8 50 
@9. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, poultry 
steady. Spring chickens 11%@12c p Il, 
fowls 11@11%c, ducks 9@10c, fresh eggs 17 
@17léc p dz. Vegetables fairly active. White 
potatoes 45@50c p bu, onions 40c, cabbage 
$1 50@3 p 100, tomatoes 15@18c p bu, peaches 
60@90c p bskt, apples 1@1 25 p bbl. Nol 
timothy hay 13@13 50 p ton, No 2 12@12 50, 
elover mixed 11 50@12, straight rye straw 
10@11, wheat and oat 6@7 50. 


GENERAL [1ARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold im a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cureé 





Beans. 

At New York, the market maintains a 
firm tone. Marrow, ch $1 60@1 62% p bu, 
medium 1 40, pea 1 40, red kidney 1 65@1 70, 
white 1 90@1 95, yellow eye I 40, black tur- 
tle soup 1 65@1 70, Cal limas 2 75@2 77%. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York: in moderate demand, offer- 
ings light. Ch’99 evap’d apples 84% @81sc p Ib, 
prime 7%@8c, common to good 6@7\%c, sun- 
dried sliced 4@6c, quarters 4@44c, chops 
2c, cores and skins 1%@1%c, evap’d rasp- 
berries 114%.@12c, sun-dried 10%@lic, black- 
berries 4%c, huckleberries 12c, cherries 10@ 


10%c. 
Eggs. 

At New York, receipts ample, 
firm for desirable sorts. Fcy nearby, select- 
ed white 22c p dz, mix 20@21c, N Y and 
Pa, av prime, loss off A9@20c, western fcy 
17%@158%c, firsts 16%c, fair to good 14@15c, 
under grades $3 60@4 05 p 30-dz case, dir- 
ties and checks 3 30@4. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, pears and peaches in mod- 
erate supply, grapes fairly eeeer. Seckel 
pears $3@4 50 p bbi, Bartlett 3 25@4 25, 
Sheldon 2 25@2 75, N J peaches, fair to fey 
75c@1 75 p bskt, NY 75c@1 12, plams, Green 
Gage 30@35c p 8-lb bskt, Damson 30@35c, 
prunes 40@60c, Delaware grapes 11@12c p 
4-Ib bskt, Niagara 8@10c, black 7@8c, Cape 
Cod cranberries 4@5 p bbl, muskmelons 1@ 
2 50 p case, watermelons 6@12 p 100. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, continues strong. Coarse 
corn meal 75@77c p 100 Ibs, brewers’ meal 
85@&7%e, grits 90@92%4c, winter bran $16@ 
18 p ton, spring bran 15 75, middlings 16 25 
@20 50, linseed oil meal 26@26 50, rye feed 
16, screenings 57%4@87%c p 100 lbs, cotton- 
seed meal 22 60 p ton. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, generally plentiful. Beets 
$1 p bbl, carrots 1@1 25, cauliflower 1 50@ 
3 50 p bbl, cucumbers 2@3, pickles 1 75@2 50 
p 1000, cabbages 2@3 50 p 100, egg plants 


market 


60@75c p bbl, green corn 25@60c p 100, lima 
beans tc@i'2 25 p bag, red peppers 75c@1i p 
bbl, green 50@75c, yellow squash 50@75c 


p bbl, Hubbard 75c@1, string beans 60@65c 
Pp bskt, white turnips 50@75c p bbl, toma- 
toes 15@25c p bu. 

Wool. 


At Boston, fairly active demand, prices 
firm, Ohio and Pa XX and above 31@32c p 
Ib, X 29@320c, No 1 33@34c, No 2 31@32c, Mich 
X and above 24@25c, No 1 31@32e, No 2 29c, 
fine umwashed 18@19c, Mich delaine 32c, 
Ky, Ind and Mo combing and clothing, % 
blood 23@24c, % blood 22@23c, Texas fine, 





THE LAVEST MARKETS 








scoured basis 48@53c, northern free, spring 
48@53c, territory fine 57@58c, medium 43@ 
44c, Australian combing 75@82c, Cape cloth- 
ing 68@72c, combing 70@72c. 
Poultry. 
At New York, a fairly active demand, 
prices firm, Fresh-killed iced turkeys 11@ 


12c p Ib, Phila chickens, large 16@18c, mixed 
13@15c, fowls 11@11%c, western lle. Live 


chickens 11@12c p lb, fowls lic, ducks 40@ 
60c p pr, geese $1@1 25, pigeons 20@25c. 


THE DAIRY [IARKETS 





The Butter Market. 


New York. State—At Albany, higher. 
Good to ch cmy tubs 22@23c p lb, prints 
23@24c, dairy 20@21c.—At Buffalo, firm un- 
der active demand. Fey prints 234%44@24c, 


dairy 18@19c, imt cmy 17@18c.—At Roches- 
ter, extra Elgin emy 23@ 24c, N Y cmy 2lic, 
dairy 18@20c. 

At New York, 
to sustain prices, but demand has fal- 
len off slightly. Western extra cmy 
23c p Ib, firsts 21144@22c, seconds 19%@2Ic, 
thirds 164%@18c, N Y extra cmy 21%@23c, 
firsts 21@22c, thirds to seconds 16%@19c, 
N Y fcy dairy, half firkin tubs 20@2I!1c, firsts 
18@19c, Welsh tubs 19c, western imt cmy 
16%@17c, factory 14@15%4c 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, receipts 
light, market firm. Elgin and other west- 
ern separator cmy, extra 23c p Ib, firsts 21@ 
22c, seconds 18@20c, extra June cmy 214%@ 
22c, imt emy 15@18c. 

Qhio—At Columbus, active and higher. 
Ch cmy tubs 25c p Ib, prints 26c, dairy 14c.— 
At Cincinnati, rather slow but firm. Fey 
Elgin emy 2344@24t4c, Ohio cmy, fcy sepa- 


light arrivals continue 
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rator-19@20c, gatherea cream 17@18c, dairy 
1: 3c, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts light, 
prices firm. Cmy separator, extra 24¢c p Ib 
firsts 22@23c, gathered cream 21@22c, firsts 
19@20c, imt cmy 18@20c, ladles 16@18c. 

At Boston, steady to firm, demand rather 
slower, owing to high prices. Vt and N H 
extra cmy, asst sizes 23%c p lb, northern N 
Y 23%c, western 23@23%4c, northerm cmy 
firsts 21@22c, eastern 20@22\%c, extra June 
cmy 22@22%c, Vt extra dairy 21c, N Y 20c, 
firsts 18@19c, imt cmy 16@1i7c, ladles 14%4@ 
15%e, ‘ 





The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, firm. Full 
cream cheddars 10%@11c p Ib, flats 10@11c, 
skims 4@7c, imt Swiss 14@15¢e.—At Buffalo, 
fey full cream 11@11%c, dairy make 8@8éc, 
skims 2@38c.—At Rochester, full cream 12c. 

At New York, no more than steady at 


late prices. N Y full cream, fcy small 
colored 114%@11%c p lb, white 114@il%c, 
fey large colored 11%4c, white llc, light 
skims 94@10c, part skims 9@9%éc. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet 


and firm. N Y¥ fey full cream, small 11%@ 
11%c, fair to ch 10344@11\%c, Ohio flats 10%c, 
part skims 8@9%c, Swiss 10%@11\éc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady under active 
demand, N Y full cream cheddars 10%c p 
lb, flats 10¢e, limb er 12c, imt Swiss 1544c.— 
At Cincinnati, firm continues. Good to 
prime Ohio flat 11@11%c, family favorite 
li%ec, twins 12@12%4c, Young America 12\%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, dull and bare- 
ly steady. N Y full cream, large size 12@ 
ize p Ib, flats 124%@12%c, small size 12%@ 
12%c, Ohio picnics 11%@11\%e. 

Sales at Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 
Sept 16, were at 104%4.@10%c p Ib. 











NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 
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~— Western Offices: 

Ranooiew & Cana. Sts. 
CHICAGO. 

















SS i centitag FIRST marked another great advance 
in centrifugal cream separation with the ee 
of the Improved 20TH CENTURY “Baby” 
sizes of De Laval Cream Separators, po ac Be 
increased capacities end still greater efficiency. 
NEW STYLES, CAPACITIES AND PRICES. 

Old Style “Hollow-Bowl” Baby No. 1, 150 Ibs., - $50.00 
Old Style “Strap” Humming-Bird, - 
Improved “Crank” Humming-Bird, 
Improved Iron-Stool Baby No. 1, - 
Improved Iron-Steol Baby No. 2, - 
Improved High-Frame Baby No. 2, 
Improved High-Frame Baby No. 8, 
Improved Dairy Steam-Turbine, - - 


GENERAL Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





175 Ibs., 
225 Ibs., 
825 Ibs., 
450 Ibs., 
450 Ihs., 
850 Ibs., 
850 Ibs, - 


100.00 
125.00 
125.00 
200.00 
225.00 





‘ Send for “New Century” catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


Branch Offices: 
1102 Arcw Srreer, 
PHILADELPHIA, 











sevistic MONUMENTS 


IN WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain bieeks iu stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth- is impossible, no 
care or expense. Marble is a 
failure. Granite is little betrer. 
White Bronze is an established 
success. Designs forall classes. 
Work delivered everywhere. 
Write for full and free informa- 
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THE HOP esate 


. handbook _ on 


By HERBERT MYRICK. 

th t roved methods wing, necvoomay. 
e most ap 

and —% 


curing and selling hops, and en thetr oes and 
A volume of 300 pages. profusely ilhastrated 
lete im every detail. s without doubt the most ex- 
austive Ww on his crop ever attempted. 12mo. 
Postpaid. $1.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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A Half-Year of Rainfall. 





Summer ended and crops generally se- 
cured, official figures now show that in many 
portions of the country the frost period is 


near at hand, with a deficiency of mois- 
ture in the ground. In the upper Mississippi 
valley more than the seasonal precipita- 


tion has taken place during the six months, 
Mar 1 to Sept 1 inclusive, and this is also 
true of portions of the Missouri valley, the 
upper lake region, Rocky mountain points 
and the Pacific coast. Throughout a large 
part of the Gulf states, the Ohio valley and 
the middle south, considerably less than the 
normal amount of rain has fallen during 
the crop season. This applies also to most 
of the Atlantic coast, areas here and there 
showing a slight surplus in seasonal pre- 
cipitation. 

It remains to be seen whether the de- 
ficiency in many important sections of the 
country will tell upon autumn sown grain 
and other crops, although there is of course 
still time for beneficial rainfall before cold 
weather really sets in. The following offi- 
cial figures of actual rainfall are made up 
from the report of the climate and crop bul- 
letin of the weather bureau, U S dept of 
agri. The period covered is the six months, 
Mer 1 to Sept 4 inclusive, and the precirita- 
tion is expressed in inches. The first col- 
umn shows the normal rainfall at the points 
named for six months, the third-eolumn 
the actual rainfall and the fourth column 
indicates what percentage this is of the 
normal. The second column, with plus and 
minus signs, shows the departure from a 
normal condition in inches, 


NEW ENGLAND, 


. De- % 

Nor- part- Act- nor- 

mal ure ual mal 
pT | rr 22.4 —4.0 18.4 83 
POPtIemG, Me oo cccc cs cver 21.1 —4.9 16.2 77 
BROwEOIS, VE cc cccccccee 19.5 —5.1 14.4 74 
Foston, Mass.. coceeetaedD —62 16.3 72 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. -20.8 +3.8 24.6 118 
Nantucket, Mass ........19.5 —5.4 141 72 
Woods Holl, eee 22.0 0.0 22.0 100 
Block Island, R I........ 20.8 +1.0 21.8 105 
Ce EE , eee 24.9 —4.4 20.5 82 

ATLANTIC AND GULF COASTS, 

A, EE Ee 6daks cv dcandes 20.5 —6.7 13.8 68 
New York, N Y..........23.2 -+1.1 24.3 104 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 21.6 —0.8 20.8 96 
New Brunswick, N J..... 25.2 +2.3 27.5 110 
Baltimore, Md.. «+ ++-24.6 —4.6 20.0 82 
Washington, D C.. cocecea46 =—3.3 21.3 87 
i ee eee 29.9 —5.9 24.0 81 
Charleston, S C..........33.38 —7.6— 25.7 77 
Jacksonville, Fla.. 0000297 —8.7 21.0 71 
BE, Und once cgnccees 36.7 —7.2 29.5 80 
Vicksburg, Miss..........30.0 —9.2 20.8 69 
New Orleans, La.........35.2 —15.2 20.0 57 


MIDDLE AND CENTRAL STATES. 


Memphis, Tenn...........28.. —8.0 20.1 72 
Louisville, Ky............24.2 -—19 22.3 92 
CRMOMIMMGE, Osc. ccdsincndcce 21.8 —1.8 20.0 92 
Co a eee 20.7 —1.1 19.6 95 
Rochester. N Y.......<... 18.3 —5.9 12.4 68 
BN, BE Bikvcctecccceca 18.8 —7.2 11.6 62 
ChevetanmG, ©... <cccccceses dS —&7 188 Ti 
Little Roek, Ark......... 28.7 —6.9 21.8 76 
Indianapolis, Ind......... 24.0 —3.4 20.6 86 
pro a ee eee 18.2 —4.0 14.2 78 
Milwaukee, Wis.......... 19.2 —5.8 13.4 70 
OSS eer are 19.9 —3.0 16.9 85 
8 ere 18.7 +0.8 19.5 104 
Dabuaque, Ia@........ccccce8eesd —O:5 217 98 
Des Moines, Ia..r........215 -—1.3 20.2 94 
Soringheld, Ti ...cccecces 21.4 +2.3 23.7 111 
eg a ae ee 24.6 —2.8 21.8 89 
, 
THE WEST. 
Topeka, Kan..............25.6 —3.1 22.5 88 
Rincoih. .Neb....icecssccttet —£2.7 TS 
eee ee 18.5 —0.2 18.3 99 
NR, UN Uilsene ca dee dabdeas 16.3 —5.2 11.i 68 
Bismarck, N B.....c0se<s 14.0 —0.5 13.5 97 
Spokane, Wash........... 7.00 —08 6.2 89 
Denver, Col.......s0+2++-10.6 —d4 6.2 659 
Oklahoma, Okla.... -21.8 +5.5 27.3 126 
Tacoma, Wash........... 13.3 +2.2 15.5 118 
PREENN, CRC ccc cccctiecs 14.4 —1.2 13.2 92 
Sacramento, Cal ........ - 64 +08 7.2 112 
Los Angeles, Cal.. - 49 —3.3 16 «53 
San Antonio. Tex........17.5 —5.5 12.0 69 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES 
OUR STORY OF THE NEWS. 


Conference on Trusts—The sessions of 


the civic federation conference on the uses 
and abuses of trusts has resulted in inter- 
esting discussions. Prof J. W. Jenks of 
Cornell raised the question as to whether 
legislation against trusts should be _ de- 
structive or regulative. Dudley Wooten of 
the Texas delegation aroused the audience 
to enthusiasm by a hammer-and-tongs de- 
nunciation of trusts. Prof J. G. Brooks of 
Cambridge said that with publicity of 
methods and the removal of artificial tariff 
advantages and railroad discriminations 
the problem is half met. William Fortune 
of Indianapolis made an earnest plea for 
conservative procedure as a more hopeful 
course than revolutionary or radical meas- 
ures. Gov Atkinson of West Virginia ad- 
vocated making the forming of trusts a 
penal offense. Ex-Gov’Foster of Ohio said 
trusts have come to stay. Gov Pingree 
characterized trusts as the creators of in- 
dustrial slavery. 





Charles A. Pillsbury, the well-known 
miller, is dead at Minneapolis from heart 
trouble. He was a native of New Hamp- 
shire and graduated from Dartmouth at the 
age of 21. He went to Minneapolis in 1869, 
and by 1890 the business of making flour, 
into which he had entered, had grown into 
immense proportions. Mr Pillsbury had 
held public office but once, that of state 
senator. ~ 





Legal Whipping—The first legal whip- 
ping administered in Virginia since the war 
was applied recently at Rosslyn and the 
victim was John Bushard, a colored youth 
19 years old, who belongs in Washington, 
but wandered to Rosslyn and led a young 
woman astray. There has been no change 
in the law of the state permitting the im- 
position of flogging, but in the present in- 
stance an old law which allows justices 
of the peace to sentence minors to a whip- 
ping was revived. At the next session of 
the legislature it is said a bill will be in- 
troduced providing for public whipping 
posts, a measure which has been adopted 
in several states in recent years. Dela- 
ware is alone in inflicting corporal punish- 
ment upon men as well as boys, but the 
policy of imposing that penalty upon youth- 
ful offenders has proved efficacious in many 
instances. 





In Brief—President McKinley set in mo- 
tion the machinery of the national export 
exposition at Philadelphia. Addresses were 
made by Gov Stone and Congressman Hep- 
burn of Iowa.——M Zola promises the full 
truth in the Dreyfus case in November, 
when he will appear before the Versailles 
assize court.——The first voyage of the 
White Star line steamer Oceanic was sat- 
isfactory to the officers: It is the largest 
vessel to cross the ocean since the days of 
the Great Eastern. There is accommoda- 
tion for 2100 persons. The vessel represents 
an investment of about $5,000,000.——An ef- 
fort is to be made to probe the Ramapo 
water scandal in New York to the bottom. 
— Rear Admiral William T. Sampson has 
been appointed to the command of the Bos- 
ton navy yard.——Arrangements are com- 
pleted for a new electric road from Toledo 
to Buffalo. It will be the longest road of its 
kind in the world.——H. H. Rogers, presi- 
dent of the National transit company, one 
of the branches of the Standard oil com- 
pany, advocated before the industrial com- 
mission a national corporation law.——The 
judges in the Dreyfus case have sent an 
appeal to President Loubet for mercy.— 
Distrust of the United States is such in 
South America that there are rumors of a 
combination among the states of Central 
and South America against this country.— 
W. R. Merriam, director of the census, 
states that he wants as enuinerators men 
well trained for the work.—Cornelius 
Vanderbilt’s death from paralysis was the 
second stroke which he suffered. The first 
attack was in 1896. 





Porto Rico is in desperate straits, star- 
vation staring many of the inhabitants in 
the face because of the recent hurricane 
and also because transference of sovereign- 
ty to the United States has cut off the mar- 





kets of Cuba and Spain before her trade 
relations with the United States are set- 
tled. Aid from the people of the United 
States, and that in large amount, will be 
needed for a long time yet. In view of the 
distress, the insular commission appointed 
by President McKinley recommends a code 
of laws to be put in operation by executive 
decree, on the ground that a congressiona! 
enactment of general laws would make the 
island a constitutional part of the United 
States. The proposed laws do not give the 
Porto Ricans the elective franchise for any 
offices nor extend to them the privilege of 
trial by jury except in United States courts 
in cases of felonies involving an amount in 
excess of $500. It is recommended that the 
United States government buy coffee for 
the army and navy in Porto Rico, to help 
alleviate the distress. 





Kansas Corporation Law—That section 
of the new corporation law of Kansas 
which compels foreign corporations to file 
annual reports showing their profits and 
depriving them of any standing in court 
unless they comply with the provisions of 
the law is causing considerable protest. A 
eoncern. run by a copartnership is not re- 
quired to report. The McCormick harvester 
company has [propounded two questions to 
the state charter board: Firstly, does the 
law apply to a foreign concern which has 
no branch house in Kansas, but which sells 
goods through traveling men; and, sec- 
ondly, can the law reach a concern engaged 
in interstate commerce? A friendly suit 
may be instituted to test these questions. 
There is prospect of a wholesale change 
from incorporated companies to copartner- 
ships. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use 
Fertilizer. 





Bowker’s 





The “Wonder” Washer—The labor-sav- 


ing machinery which has been invented 
and perfected in the last 10 years has so 
changed farm operations that little or no 
hard work is necessary. How different has 
been the work of the farmer’s wife! The 
worst drudgery of all housework—the 
washing—has for want of an_ effective 
washing machine been performed at the 
tub. Whipple Bros seem to have filled this 
long-felt want in their Wonder washer, 
which is advertised in this number. It 
is truly a wonder when you consider how 
perfectly it performs its work. Most people 
are apt to be a little skeptical about 
washing machines,on account of the exag- 
gerated claims made by some manufac- 
turers; but the makers of the Wonder 
washer have so much cenfidence in this 
machine that they are willing and anxious 
to ship you a machine without one penny of 
cost to you. You may tryitfortwo weeks,and 
unless perfectly satisfactory, and all they 
claim for it, send it back. This offer is so 
liberal that every reader should take ad- 
vantage of it. Address Whipple Bros Co, 
26 Post street, Westerly, R I. 





It Is Not a question.among successful 
poultrymen whether green cut bone is prof- 
itable to feed; that has been established 
long ago. But it is of great importance 
that the bone cutter selected should be the 
best. The F. W. Mann Co were the orig- 
inators of the bone cutter, have had the 
largest experience, and have wonderfully 
improved their opportunities. By surround- 
ing themselves with the best brains, skilled 
workmen and the very best material, the 
bone cutters they offer this season are bet- 
ter than ever. _An editor of one of the lead- 
ing poultry journals has said that ‘“‘Mann’s 
bone cutter is as far ahead of all others 
as an express train is ahead of a two-horse 
team.”” To avoid the great waste in feed- 
ing, they invented-and placed on the mar- 
ket their patent swinging feed tray. Their 
clover cutter has also met a long-felt want, 
as it cuts very rapidly, very easily and 
leaves ti: 2 clover in the very best condition 
for feed, so that a fowl cannot get crop 
bound. Their granite crystal grit is harder, 
sharper, cleaner and more economical than 
any other, and has become the standard grit 
of the country, being shipped even to South 
Africa. We can heartily recommend this 
firm to-our readers, assuring them that 
they will receive the full value for their 
money, and that all goods will be just as 
represented. 












Music of the Milk-Pail. 


T. L. BRIGGS. 





Our hired man, Mike, he’s the best ol’ man, 
he can do 'most everything, 

I follow him ‘round ’most every day to 
hear him whistle an’ sing. 

He’s a gray ol’ man, but can do more 
tricks’n any boy I know, 

An’ he’s jest ez short and stunted—says he 
“didn’t have time to grow.”’ 

He’s jest ez good to cows, to horses an’ 
everything, 

That they do jest what he says, 
he was a king. 


"most as if 


But when night comes an’ the field work’s 
done I have the bestest fun, 

For Mike calls ‘‘Co-o-o, Boss,” to the cows 
an’ they come on a run. 

Then I go out to the barn an’ set a-watch- 
in’ on the hay, 

While Mike gives them their feed in big 
forkfuls from the bay, 

Then he goes in the stable an’ picks up his 
stool an’ pail, 


Whicl he always keep right near my seat 
a-hangin’ on a nail, 

N’en he steps up to ol’ Brindle, says, “Now, 
Git over! So!’ 

An’ sets down an’ starts a-milkin’ an’ 


a-whistlin’ soft an’ low.’ 


Ee keeps right on a-whistlin’ an’ a-milkin’ 
like the dickens, 

An’ everything that hears him, 
an’ geese an’ chickens, 

Jest flutter ’round an’ squawk an’ 

jest ez loud, 

the peacocks make that awful 

an’ strut an’ look so proud. 

Every bird that’s in the trees may sing in 
sweetest tones, 

The niggers may twang their banjos an’ 
dance an” shake their bones; 

Any minstrel show I ever saw, 
show, either, fails 

To be = good to me as the music in Mike’s 
pail. 


How Quilley Raised the [lortgage. 


A TRUE STORY, BY STANLEY EDWARDS JOHNSON. 


the ducks 
chatter 


An’ noise 


or tent 





VERYONE knew Aquila Wil- 
kins in the village of Trescott, 
but not one in ten by that 
classic surname; to all who 
wished coal carted, or rubbish 
carted away, he was simply 


“Quilley’ Wilkins, and that 
part of the township where he re- 
sided was called ‘‘Quilleyville.”’ If any- 


one desired to define any part of the earth’s 
surface as being particularly unsavory or 
like that future state to which the Calvin- 
istic creed consigns sinful humanity, it was 
customary to refer to Quilleyville. Here 
dwelt several families of Wilkinses, .of 
which Quilley was the distinguished chief, 
happy and surprisingly healthy in spite of 
their great disregard of all sanitary prin- 
ciples and familiarity with goats and pigs. 

When, one early spring morning, Quil- 
ley’s horse died, with a proper deference to 
its own age, Quilleyville was thrown into 
sackcloth and ashes, although there had 
always been a plenty of the latter commod- 
ity lying in unsightly heaps in various 
parts of the province. The proprietor of 
the late horse buried him with honors, took 
a chair from the kitchen, and going out 
into the spring’ sunshine, tilted it against 
the side of the house, and began to whit- 
tle. There he stayed all day, never heed- 
ing the call to dinner. As sometimes hap- 
pens in cases of extreme poverty, Quilley 
had from time to time, during the past 20 
years, made small deposits in the Am- 
monoosuc River savings bank. Even in his 
sorest straits, he would never touch that 
money; if once it got into the bank, it 
stayed there. He was thinking of that now. 
It amounted to something near $500. His 
wife came out and gathered up the day’s 
whittlings in a basket. Quilley rose and 
shook himself. ‘‘Well, ole woman,” he said, 
“ve kinder concluded ter buy a farm, out 
yonder on ther mauntin. Kinder guess you 
an’ ther young ‘uns ‘li like it better; an’ 
me, too, fer all that.” 

His wife made no response; not because 
she could not talk, for she spent hours with 


the neighbors in animated discourse, and 
knew all that went on im the Trescott 
homes, from the lowest to the highest. But 


she looked upon “her man’”’ as did the Pa- 
Zans upon the responses of the oracles, as 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


beyond the pale of human. gratitude or 
disapprobation. 

The next morning the sun peeped over 
the summit of the mountain with rays of 
April brightness and promise, and Quil- 
leyville was up.to meet its first glance, with 
its mingled sounds of human and brute 
creation. ‘Quilley strode forth after break- 
fast, toward the mountain. It was on the 
borderland of the White mountains, and on 
many of the lesser summits and mountain 
sides are perched to-day the desolate rem- 
nants of a former yeomanry, hardier than 
that of to-day, who had fed and clothed 
themselves by crops wrested from among 
the granite boulders. There are few signs 
of human life in these places now. All that 
remains are a few tumbled-down farm- 
houses, with their empty barns and out- 
buildings. It is the material substance of 
the “abandoned farm”’ era. 

But Quilley had set his heart on one of 
these farms, and was going to look over 


the old Wilcox place, uninhabited for 20 
years, and then call on its owner. When he 
returned that night he was the owner of 
several acres of mountain side, a goodly 
part of it being composed of ledges and 


cliffs sloping toward the Connecticut river, 
and its fertile fields, but stopping at the 
borderland of the really valuable soil. When 
he went to the bank the next day he also 
visited the registry of deeds. He had spent 
$300 on his farm with an added mortgage 
of $200, leaving the residue of his little for- 
tune for the purchase of tools, seeds and 
another horse. He postponed the purchase 
of a cow until he had something to feed 
her on, the outlook for pasturage being ex- 
tremely dubious, as all the acreage avail- 
able for that purpose had grown up to 
bushes..In less than a week Quilleyville 
was deserted, and the passerby would have 
noted that whatever was left behind was 
offered for sale. 

Quilley found his new life much more 
easy than his former had been, and he dis- 
covered, much to his satisfaction, that Mrs 
Wilkins was enabled to prove more liter- 
ally her proper avocation as a helpmeet to 
him. He wisely put no hindrance in her 
way, and as she had been a farmer's 
daughter, she was able to give him con- 
siderable enlightenment. He lacked that 
impulse to work which had been a great 
spur to activity when he had worked for 
others. As the warm days toward the last 
of July came, hé¢ began to think a good 
deal about that mortgage. Certain of his 
former friends, who knew something about 
farming, had told him that the old Wil- 
cox place was better suited to raising 
grasshoppers than mortgages. “Ther wust 
place in ther township fer grasshoppers,” 
someone had said in aggravating bluntness. 
“Yer’ll never see the money yer’ve put in- 
ter that thar place.” To all of this Quilley 
made no response. But it must be admit- 
ted he thought a good deal. He marched 
up over the barren mountain side and noted 
carefully several things. One was that in 
the afternoon a breeze generally swept up 
over the mountain, seeking the cool ex- 
panse of the Connecticut beyond. The hot 
air sought the cooler surface of the stream. 
This breeze carried with it certain other 
things which entered largely into Quyilley’s 
calculations. He also examined a little 
more closely the old barn. 

One day an itinerant tin peddler came 
along, in whom Quilley at once took an un- 
common interest. He abandoned the whit- 


tling and the county paper, and came at 
once to business. ‘““Hev yer got any fine 
wire netting?” he asked. “Yes, sir,” he 
answered eagerly, “anything yer want in 
thet line.”’ 

“Well, lemme see it.””’ He looked it over 
critically. “I guess I'll tek all yer got. It’s 
jest erbout ernough fer what I want.” The 


peddler was almost carriedoff his feet with 
surprise. “Why! yer ain’t goin’ ter build 
fences, be yer?” “Never you mind. Thet’s 
my business. ~When yer come round in the 
fall, I'll pay yer, and then p’raps Ill tell 
yer.” 

The peddler’s 
disappointment 
farm anxiously. 


face shaded perceptibly with 
and he looked about the 

“Oh, don’t you worry. 
Yer’'ll git yer pay all right. I can’t pay yer 
till I git in my crop. But it’s a_ sure 
thing.’’ And the peddler immediately mount- 
ed his cart and departed, seemingly not de- 
sirous of making further sales. That night 
Quilley addressed his wife. “Now, ole wo- 
man, I’m goin’ ter be pretty busy fer a 
while over the mauntin, an’ I don’t want 
you, ner any o’ ther children, nosin’ ’raoun. 
I. ain’t a-doin’ anythin’ wrong. Only I want 
ter kind o’ s’prise yer with a leetle way 'm 
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goin’ ter devise ter raise that thar mort- 
gage. An’ I'll promise ter show yer a crop 
that can’t be beat throughout the hull o’ 
ther Granite state.” 

As usual, Quilley’s word was law. Only 
ence was his order disobeyed in the. least 
degree, and he fortunately never knew of 
that. One day little Quilley, Jr, unable td 
resist, crawled over the brow of the moun- 
tain and looked. What he saw only in- 
creased his mystification. A large round 
cage had been constructed out of the wire 
netting, with a door large enough to ad- 
mit a man in one place, while facing the 
wind was an extended opening resembling 
the flaring end of a megaphone, only sev- 
eral times larger. It was in the morning, 
and Quilley, Sr, seemed toe be shoveling a 
quantity of some dark substance into the 
adjoining barn. One other feature added 
to the mystery. Each morning Quilley pro- 
ceeded over the brow of the hill with a 
quart of molasses as his only burden. Mrs 
Wilkins wondered, but asked no questions, 

But the state and town treasurers were 
probably the most surprised men when the 
secret was let out. Mrs Wilkins was, of 
course, delighted, and the people of Tres- 
cott alluded with conscious pride to the in- 
ventive genius of their townsman, Aquila 





Wilkins, who was really the only one in 
the township who had succeeded in mak- 
ing an “abandoned farm” pay. But after 


all, the town treasurer had the worst shock, 
re 4 ONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘* pearl 
giass’” are tough against heat; mot 
one in a hundred breaksin use. The 
glassis clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 


Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 








dent happens to them. 
* Our “Index” describes #77 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it akways order 


the right size and shape of dimen: for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE \o any one who writes for it. 


Address Macretn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Cornets, $7.50 and upwards. 

Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, 2 Rings, 
$13.00. 

Mandolins, $3.50 and upwards. 

Banjos, $10.00 and upwards. 

Guitars, $3.75 and upwards. 

German Accerdeons, $1.75 and up- 
wards. Js 

Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you. 


John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Instrumental department of Oliver Ditson Co., 
oldest and largest Music House in the world. 


SENT FREE 2SEaSiAYons 
FIEST CHURCH, Marlboro Street, Beston, Mass. 
 paeaeeapsee RIN 


Ifyou are outof employment, 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 


We can give you something to 
$ de that will make you $50 a month without 


@ any trouble. You can 
@ work right around 
@your own er 
> wish. 


travelif you 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money senile 


} von will be surprised how | 
@ easily you can make the 
@above sum. Hundreds are FASY! 
4 Possi- 


@ making deuble that. 
* bly youcan doittoo. Send nameand address, 
,anyhow. Please investigate. “Write to-day 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Choose Your Officers. 





While the circle members at the “old 
‘folks’”’ Table are electing a president and 
secretary for the proposed American Agri- 
culturist Letter club, the circles among the 
young folks are to choose a vice-presi- 
dent and a treasurer. One must be a boy 
and the other a girl. Will all circlers not 
over 20 years of age please make nomina- 
tions by postal card for these two offices, 
on or before Oct 15? These officers must 
be members of circles, so choose names of 
those who have written to the Table that 
they are members. Address votes to the 
Young Folks’ Editor. If any one should re- 
ceive a majority on this first ballot it woubd 
be faiz to count him or her as elected. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 





Cash may be earned by our Tablers, in 
accordance with the offer printed in the 
issue of Sept 2. Designs are wanted for 
working the various state flowers in any 
and all kinds of fancy work. Let each 
girl see what she can do with her own 
state flower in this way and send the dria w- 
ing and directions to the Young Folks 
Editor. The boys may send working dra.w- 
ings and descriptions of fall and winter ae- 
vices for sport and business. These must 
not be copied from books or periodicals. 
Only new matter will be paid for. The same 
is true of the fancy work designs. 





Photographers—What’s the matter, pho- 
tographers? Are you trying to make us be- 
lieve that there are: not enough ‘“‘camera 
tiends” among the thousands of readers to 
form a letter circle? It seems to me that 
a photographic circle should be the most 
successtul and entertaining of all. We can 
exchange photos and learn more about the 
different parts of our country in this way 
than by all the letters ever written. Don’t 
let the Editor carry out his threat and put 
us in a regular circle, but send in your 
dime quick and let’s get started.—[Jack. 

&We have enough names-for two pho- 
tographers’ circles, but they’re all boys. If 
girls don’t join pretty quick, we'll have to 
make the circles of boys. 

Extracts—Fausta, after you have taught 
school awhile the fun will all be gone. 
Here is the answer to your question: From 
6 take 9, from 9 take 10, from 40 take 50. 








Six IX xXL 
IX x L 
Ss I x 


[Old Pedagogue. ; 

I heartily approve of the plans mentioned 
for the letter circle association, with a 
general secretary, treasurer, president, 
badge, colors, etc. I will help in any way 
I can.-—-[No 4, High School Letter Circle. 

Mr Editor, I will tell you something, and 
if you want to get mad, the thing will hap- 
pen a good many miles from my dear old 
home of “milk and: honey.” I just think you 
and the waste basket are as\the old darky 
thought the Yankees and Confederates 
were. “Which side is right; ours or-the 
rebels?” He was threatened danger from 
both parties. ‘‘Well, bosses, I dunno zack- 
ly; but I jes thinks dey both grand ras- 
cals.”"—[Palmetto Jim. 

Yes, I have the Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade and a part of Ben Hur’s Chariot 
Race march. Have any of tie musicians 
ever heard the Wymodaughsian two-step? 
It was composed by Mrs Louise K. Mills 
of Canisteo.—[A Canisteo Girl. 

Musical people are very scarce. There is 
not one person in a hundred who under- 
stands or appreciates music. Music is the 
grandest thing in the world to persons who 
appreciate it. Did any of you ever know 
of a doctor or a lawyer who could sing a 
song, or play a musical instrument? I 
never heard of one who could. I would 
like to know Aunt Ellie’s age, and where 
she lives.—[Uncle Al. 

Mr Editor, can a photograph be returned 
to its owner? If so, I will send the picture 
of a cousin who has returned from Manila. 
{Lillian. 

&47 Photographs are returned to the sen- 
ders if clearly labeled, on the back with 
name and address. 


What do the Tablers think of Pensyl Va- 
nia? 


I think she is handsome. The sketch 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


“another monster’ was very good. I im- 
agine the Y F E is a jolly fellow. Will 
some of the Tablers'tell me how to get 
along with a bashful girl? The girls of our 
village are so bashful the boys can’t ap- 
proach them. Are any of .the Tablers in- 
terested in band music? I belong to a 
vand of talented players. M. C. Abbott, 
the famous cornet soloist, is our leader. We 
have several engagements ahead for pic- 
nies, fairs, etc. Aerial, my photos in uni- 
form were rather a failure, but I can prom- 
ise one when I go back to college.—[Blue- 
Eyed Volunteer. 





Amateur Printers are a numerous quan- 
tity in some localities, but not so in farm- 
ing communities, although girls and boys 
can often find time and employment in 
this lire to advantage on most New Eng- 
land farms. A small press and the few 
tools required, with four or five fonts of 
suitable type in cases and a tube of good 
black ink, will suffice to print cards, tags, 
envelopes and note heads for home use. 
Oftentimes people have use for printing, 
but would never take the trouble to order 
from a regular printer. One might pick 
up such orders and soon earn money to 
cover the cost of an outfit. <A printing 
press is a first-class educator, as the errors 
are so glaring they are easily noticeable. 
I would be glad to exchange samples of 
work and views on printing with any of 
the Tablers, believing such correspond- 
ence would prove mutually beneficial. I 
would like to join a literary circle if such 
is formed.—[Ernest H. Johns, Taunton, 
Mass. \ 











A CHOICE EXHIBIT FROM OLD IOWA. 





Fancy- Work—Well, Tablers, when I get 
through dipping my pen in the ink, per- 
haps I will be able to write. I have been 
dipping my pen in the ink for the last half 
hour and holding it into the air. Whistling 
Girl, I always call my father by whistling 
on my fingers, when he is anywhere within 
whistling distance, and when he isn’t, he 
comes when he hears the mill whistles blow. 
Lady Woodsum is mistaken. The young 
lady whose photo was published in the July 
22 issue is a very different looking girl from 
Miss Idal. My photo has never been pub- 
lished, either in this paper or any other, 
and I don’t think it will be very soon. Yours 
Truly, the answer to your cross-word en- 
igma is James, isn’t it? Do many of the 
Tablers crochet? I tried it once, and it took 
me three years to finish it; it was in two 
pieces and both of them together were not 
a yard long, and it wasn’t very wide. I 
finished the first piece and a little of the 
second the first year and I never touched 
it again for about two years, then one week 
I picked it up and finished it up until about 
three or four inches from the end, and then 
Sunday came and with it departed my cro- 


" 





cheting fever. About six months after I 
finished it. That was my first and last at- 
tempt to crochet, and I have no more idea 
how it was done, now, than if I had never 
seen it. I have no taste for faney work 
either, and could not do any to save my life, 
hardty, and I would not cross the room to 
look at any, unless somebody wanted to 
show theirs to -me. I would not tell them 
I didn’t like it. I-just returned home from 
a- visit to the city. last week. I had a fine 
time, at a'minstrel show, on trolley rides, 
picnics in the park, etc. My. cousin and I 
went to the minstrel show (the first one 
I ever went to) in the afternoon and to 
prayer meeting at night. Good combination, 
isn’t it?—[Miss Idal. 





Rash Fooling—I wonder how. many of 
you ever grappled with a supposed crazy 
man at 10 o’clock at night, in the road, far 
from any neighbor andthe night dark as 
ink.- I have, and never care to pass through 
it again. One day while I was potato dig- 
ging four years ago a crazy man walked up 
and down a line fence beside me, passing. 
from the road into a swamp several times, 
the while muttering vengeance on some- 
one, At last he came back and lay down 
close by. for several hours. That night I 
went to a neighbor’s to see a brother and 
had to pass this lot and an old house. After 
telling my brother of the crazy man I went 
out one door and he put on a sun bonnet 
and an old long overcoat and stepped out of 
another ard made straight for the old 
house. .And then! I, forgetful of every- 
thing, was strolling along whistling, when 
suddenly I thought my hours were num- 
bered. There was an awful rattling of 
fence bars, and right in front of that old 
house. Did I run? Well, no; for a coward 
when thoroughly scared is to be feared. I 
stood in the road and as I stooped over to 
grasp a stone to hurl, imagine a man of 200 
looming up between me and the least bit 
of light, not three feet away, walking like 
a cat, both arms outstretched to grab me! 
Well, straighten up I did, making a dive for 
his head, but he. grasped my right wrist. 
With my left hand I tore off the bonnet. 
Then he laughed outright. But had I got 
the stone matters might have been differ- 
ent. If I had possessed a revolver I should 
certainly have shot him. So, dear ones all, 
beware how you frighten others after dark, 
or it may be you who gets shot, and by 
your own brother. Minnesota and Penn Syl- 
vania, will you please send your address to 
the Table, as I desire very much to corre- 
spond with you?—[G. 





Stuck Up—Miss Effie Clark, I can trans- 
late “Elle ne m’aime pas, elle m’aime un 
peu.” It is, “She does not love me, she 
loves me a little,” I think—in fact, I am 
sure—there is no mistake in that. I have 
taken French three years. “‘Bob’s Girl,” 
when you have quarreled, do you find it 
easy to say you are sorry first? Miss Blue- 
bell, I disagree with you about riding a 
wheel. I do, and I think it ladylike. Of 
course you can ride in an unladylike way. 
I am visiting my grandma, There is also a 
first cousin of my father’s from Virginia. She 
is older than me. She considers me very 
young. She wears long dresses and puts 
her hair up. But I write a better hand than 
she does. I am sure pa thinks so. She is 
very pretty and has lots of beaux, about six 
each night. But she is extremely stuck up, 
and talks about nothing but her beaux. 
How would you bring her down a peg?— 
(Janetta. 





JACK AND JILL. 
I’ve had many a pet, but the queerest ones 
yet 
I had not long ago, 
A pullet and rooster; to feed them I used to 
Dig up worms with a hoe. 


’Twas a pretty sight to watch their delight 
As their crops they did fill. 

They were so tame that I had to name 
One Jack and the other Jill. 


One sad day Jack was taken away and sold 
to Trow, 
And as for Jill, we have her still, 
But she misses Jack, I know. 


If that monster bold should chance to get 
hold of this poor little rhyme, 
It is sure to provoke him, I hope it will | 
choke him, 
And kill him before his time. 
[ALICE IN WONDERLAND, 














“THE END OF LIFE’S JOURNEY ALMOST IN 
SIGHT.”’ 


The Way It Was Brought About. 
JUANITA. 





It was. during my first visit to Catherine 
Fiske, after her marriage. Catherine was a 
girl that had been born to lead and to rule; 
she had received every advantage that 
wealth and _ position could give; had 
traveled extensively, was an accomplished 
musician and had made for herself a bril- 
liant record at school and then—she had 
married a young physician without fame 
or fortune and had gone with him to live 
her married life in a hilly country town 
not easily accessible to-the outside world. 

Seated upon the piazza the night of my 
arrival, after the doctor had driven out 
into the adjoining town where a patient 
called him, I glanced idly up and down the 
street. The town was already filled with 
summer boarders and there were many 
to be seen strolling along the beautiful elm 
shaded street. “It’s lovely here in sum- 
mer, dear,”’ I said, ‘“‘but in winter, what 
is the. social life then?’ ‘‘Now, my dear 
girl,’”’ Catherine broke in, ‘‘don’t, I beg of 
you, commence on social life. But if you 
really want to know I will tell you about 
that portion of the social life that interests 
me. It isn’t that,’”’ and she indicated a 
trim youth in immaculate duck who was 
carefully holding a sunshade over his{ com- 
panion. “It isn’t this transient sort of 
thing, but it’s the steady all-the-year kind 
like this; watch now.” 

Down the street came a load of grain 
drawn by a pair of magnificent heavy team 
horses. As the eyes of my friend and those 
of the young man who drove, met, I 
watched his recognition of her bow and 
unusually brilliant smile. The bronzed face 
and hands as well as his working clothes 
led me to believe him to be a farmer, but 
I was not disappointed to see him remove 
his cap as readily, if with less ease, than 
had the young man in white duck. 

“T’ll tell you, Ruth,’’ and the eyes of_the 
doctor’s wife sparkled, ‘‘the vast lack in 
the social life of such as he appeals to me. 
Early last fall there were here some 30 or 
40 young people from 14 to 25, who were 
simply starving for social life of some sort. 
If there was only a live grange it would 
be a wonderful help,—but there isn’t. True, 
some of the churches occasionally held a 
‘social,’ and I wish you could appreciate the 
absurdity of applying such a name to such 
a function. The result of these conditions 
was that these boys, and too often girls, 
congregated on Saturday nights on this 
main street simply for lack of a better 
place.” “What did you do about it?” I 
asked. ‘Tell me quick.’’ Catherine laughed. 
“Tgnorant child! do you think these con- 
ditions easy to remedy? How do you sup- 
pose I could be even influential in altering 
them?” “Tell me what you did,” I com- 
manded. 

“Do you remember Mrs Bramford, that 
fear old lady who used to visit us?’ she 
continued after a moment. “She has come 
up here from Boston to spend the rest of 
her life in her native town and her income 
is fortunately such that it permits her in- 


dulging the many impulses of her charit- 
able soul. So last winter she defrayed the 
expense of hiring the town hall one even- 
ing in each week, besides placing there a 
good piano. The first Saturday night in 
November we invited the young people of 
the village to come there for the purpose 
of spending a social evening. While we 
were waiting for the stragglers I sang for 
them and Van (her younger brother) played 
on his banjo. I had to send for Van, for 
you know he is equal to anything. There 
were 18, all told, that came the first night, 
and the larger number were girls. The out- 
come of it was that we organized in the 
simplest way a social union, whose object 
was to hold a meeting and give some enter- 


tainment every Saturday night “during the 


winter. We elected officers for a month 
only, and their knowledge of parliamentary 
rules was of a purely negative quantity. 
A committee of six were chosen to meet 
with me and arrange an entertainment for 
the next week, and then Van and I and 
Philip even, just stirred round and made 
every one talk and laugh and forget to be 
stiff before-they went home. Van is such 
a dear. He can tear round a hall and joke 
with every one and be a perfect gentleman 
at the same time, and I was proud of the 
example he set the boys here. The next 
Saturday night about six more came in. 

- “But I won’t bore you with all the details 
of the stony pathway traveled before our 


-social union became such a power in the 


village that it finally did. There is here, and 
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I believe it proves true in all localities, a 
large amount of local talent, and actually 
some of our ventures in musical, literary 
and dramatic lines the last of the winter 
were highly creditable. It gave the various 
committees opportunities of meeting to- 
gether aside from the regular night, and I 
took particular pains to import occasional- 
ly some of the boys and girls from town, 
for my young people are remarkable im- 
itators. The organization of this club and 
its elections taught them ease and self-re- 
liance in appearing as presiding officers 
before a small assembly, and it gave to 
them, what I value most highly, the op- 
portunity of coming together and thereby 





* gaining from contact the many benefits that 


att 


a greater isolation prohibits. They are in- 
telligent, quick to grasp and retain, and 
by no means lacking in ability. Last win- 
ter we did absolutely nothing in the line of 
real instruction except incidentally. I 
wasn’t in favor of a.Shakespearean socie- 
ty, but next winter, if I find it practicable, » 
I mean to introduce some instructjon as re- 
gards literature and current topics. If, how- 
ever, I see the least signs of their becoming 
uninterested, I shall speedily abandon the 
project and give everything over to a 
happy, wholcsome form of amusement.’’ 

Catherine rose to her feet. Far up the 
street I could see the alert head of the doc- 
tor’s handsome horse. There was a far- 
away look in Catherine’s eyes. ‘There is 
a great deal in life,’’ she said, ‘“‘a great deal 
that is worth seeking for.” 











A 


CAPABLE mother must be a healthy mother. 
The experience of maternity should not be approached 
without careful physical preparation. 


Correct and practical counsel is what the expectant and would- 
be mother needs and this counsel she can secure without cost by 





MRS. 


CAPABLE 


writing to Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, Mass. 
Cora GILSON, Yates, 
Co., Mich., writes: 

‘‘DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM—Two years ago 


Manistee 








MOTHER- 
HOOD 


I began having such dull, heavy, drag- 
ging pains in my back, menses were pro- 
fuse and painful and was troubled with 











leucorrhea. 


I took patent medicines 


and consulted a physician, but received no benefit and could 


not become pregnant. 


‘Seeing one of your books, I wrote to you telling you 
my troubles and asking for advice. 
swered my letter promptly and I followed 
and derived so 
much benefit that I cannot praise 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
I now find myself 


the directions faithfully, 


pound enough. 
pregnant and have begun its 


use again. I cannot praise it 
enough.” 
Mrs. PERLEY MOULTON, 


Thetford, Vt., writes: 

‘‘DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM— 
I think Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound is an 
excellent medicine. I took 
several bottles of it before 
the birth of my baby and 
got along nicely. I had no 
after-pains and am now 
strong and enjoying good 
health. Baby is also fat and 
healthy.” 

Mrs. CHAS. GERBIG, 304 
South Monroe St., Balti- 
more, Md., writes: ‘‘DEAR 
Mrs. PINKHAM—Before. tak- 
ing Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound I was 















You an- 











unable to become pregnant; but since I have used it my 
health is much improved, and I have a big baby boy, the joy 


and pride of our home.” 











to write for our ae-pege free book. 
Tells how men with smal! capital 
can make money with a Magic 
& aungters or Stereoepticen. 


ALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 


To Have Your Fortune Told 


bm, do not need to go to the palmist’s den. By our proc- 
ou can take a faithful impression of your 

math it = and — oe kt sending you the 

result nd your address for 

CH.MANCIUS, 111 Water &t., NEW YORK. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Please Nominate. 





In accordance with the suggestions print- 
ed in the issue of July 29, let us proceed 
now to form: a sort of ‘provisional govern- 
ment” for our American Agriculturist Let- 
ter club or federation of letter circles. As 
most readers know, the letter circles are 
groups of our readers formed for purposes 
of private correspondence. Each circle con- 
tains 10 or 12 members, situated in differ- 
ent parts of the country, who write letters 
to one another so that each hears from all. 
A national federation of these groups, 
which now aggregate over 1200 members, 
will be able if energetically managed to 
carry on interesting and valuable discus- 
sions and investigations. The possibilities 
of the plan as outlined in the issue of July 
29 were, briefly, as follows: Adoption of 
aniform methods for circle correspondence, 
eourses of reading, honors for members 
winning distinction in the Table Talk col- 
umns, discussion and investigation of va- 
rious topics, such as the quickening of so- 
cial life, and so on. First and foremost is 
the stimulation of circle correspondence by 
the collection and publication of the experi- 
ence of different circles. Many of these cir- 
cles are proving a source of keen enjoyment 
and inspiration to their members. 

In order that the club may be organized 
for fall and winter work, the Editor calls 
for nominations from the grown-up Ta- 
blers for a man for president and a woman 
for secretary. This was Moccasin Bill’s 
suggestion (June 10) that each Table be 
represented by two_ officers, one male and 
one female. Of course the officers must be 
members of circles, and so the nominees 
must be from among those who have writ- 
ten to the Table to this éffect. Will all 
circle members over 20 years of age please 
send nominations for president and secre- 
tary (a man and a woman) by postal card, 
on or before Oct 15? If any nominee re- 
ceives a majority on this first ballot it will 
be fair to consider him or her elected; oth- 
erwise a formal ballot will follow. Ad- 
dress your postal cards to the Table Talk 
department. 

Membership in a circle costs 10 cents. 
New members are welcomed at all times, 
circles being constantly in process of for- 
mation. Be sure to send name and ad- 
dress in full, with age. The age will not 
be made public. 

Two Dresses a Year—yYes, Eda, the lit- 
tle things do count, but don’t refuse the 
“grand plays” if they come in your way. 
They will teach you even grander lessons. 
Don’t think Hannah must be unhappy or 
in rags because she does not have a new 
dress every month. The birds have but 
two dresses a year, yet they seem happy. 
There are other things as poisonous as to- 
bacco, but that doesn’t «make tobacco any 
cleaner or better. Fac Simile, don’t fear 
that the young men will be too good. I 
should like to see your “extremely good” 
young man. We should admire all kinds 
of purity except “pure cussedness.” Pul- 
chra Puella, do you also refuse to wear kid 
remy because the “kid” had to be killed? 

e. 


Not tne Standard—“‘The Vermont Green- 


horn” concludes wrong in his reasoning. In 
other words the lack is logic. Our physical 
acts are controlled by the mental man. The 
flesh can’t act unless the spirit is willing. 
This is fully illustrated by the way pun- 
ishments are meted out by our laws. In 
order to commit a transgression or crime 
under the civil or criminal law, the act 
must be premeditated and aforethought. 
The act alone does not constitute it. The 
physical act is the execution of the men- 
tal diction, and we-punish the mental man, 
not the physical man. The physical pun- 
ishment would be without avail. The 700 
Benjamites used the left hand in that com- 
pany, because the) were trained to it men- 
tally, first, to concentrate their mind on 
that certain performance, and then the body 
executed it, and it became an accomplish- 
ment, not a habit. It is called a habit be- 
cause it became easier to execute it that 
way on account of the first mental instruc- 
tion. .Every physical act is done by mental 
consent. What the moral standard is, will 


admit of a whole lot of study; that stand- 
ard changes with the ages. nationalities, 
religions, education and civilization, and we 
cannot arrogate ourselves to be the judges 
“Judge not.” In 


thereof. our so-called 
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Christian existence we have the moral 
standard in the ten commandments and our 
civil and criminal laws are based thereon. 
As a nation we are the most material peo- 
ple the earth has ever produced. We are 
absolute without any sentiment, devoid 
of this fine morality - embraced in the 
Lord’s saying, “Love thy neighbor as you 
do thyself,” when the almighty dollar comes 
into the view. We are very charitable to 
physical calamities, but very cruel to men- 
tal digressions. When one goes down hill, 
we coolly stand aside, and when he passes, 
in our cold-blooded imaginative mental or 
moral superiority, assist him with a biting 
sarcasm and push him further along... And 
then, just like the Pharisee of old, we go 
to church and pray and thank the same 
Lerd that preached the greatest doctrine 
of love, that we are not the same as the 
other creature of the same Lord was or is. 
This is hypocrisy, and many thousands, yes 
millions, that could have been stayed in 
their downward care r, went to destruction 
on the rock of selfish hypocrisy. This was 
no more moral or Christian than.the habits 
of the fallen man. It is not the standard.— 
[Yankee Dutchman. 


A Flirt—Cousin Belle, my dictionary de- 


fines a flirt as inconstant, unsteady, fickle. 
You have good ideas of what a young girl" 
should be and do. Probably the gay little 
cousin cannot see life through your safe, 
clear glasses and is liable to get her gauzy 
wings scorched in the feverish heat of fickle 





pleasure. Perhaps she is one whom hard 
bought experience alone can teach. Bet- 
ter listen to serious Cousin Belle, little 
cousin, and leave those “awfully swell, 


sweet, just too lovely young fellers’” alone 
for the present; not fritter away your affec- 
tions on the many, but keep yourself pure 
and sweet for the “prince charming’ who 
will come some day to you. Silas, let us 
hear from you. School lunches I read with 
a sympathetic chord stirred by memory of 
my own early experiences in eating from 
dinner pails and the admonitions from my 
good mother for giving to less favored 
comrades that which I could not devour 
because everything tasted alike from a 
lunch box.—[Aunt Violet. 





Satisfactory Specimen—Yes, Eda, it is 
the ‘‘small things” of life that are not to 
be despised. The nerve of a tooth, not so 
large as a fine siik thread, will sometimes 
Grive a strong man to distraction. Every 
grain of wheat helps to make the bushel. 
A word, a look, a~frown, all are little 
things, but powerful for good or evil, there- 
fore mind the little things. Little acts are 
the elements of true greatness. They are 
the straws upon life’s current and 
show the current’s course. If we make 
the little events of life beautiful and 
good, then is the whole life full of 
beauty and goodness. It is by studying the 
little things that we attain the great 
art of having as little sorrow and as much 
happiness as possible. In answer to your 
query, ““Where are they?” will say, scat- 
tered all over the earth where intoxicat- 
ing liquors are sold, and if you had been 
with me as I was walking down street one 
day I think I could have shown you a sat- 
isfactory “‘specimen” of one, a brute. Lady 
Woodsum, as no one else seems to answér 
your ‘“‘tree’”’ problem I will, viz, two tri- 
angles crossing each other. Who was 
president of the United States for only 24 
hours?—[Vermont Greenhorn. 





FROM THE LOWLY CLOD. 


Nothing is ever ended. 
God, in his wisdom, planned 
For the natural and the mystical 
To flourish hand in hand. 


The dust we tread may change its form 
Beneath the summer rain; 

To-morrow it may pulsate 
In the human heart or brain. 


Thought is the nice effect that springs 
Forth from the lowly clod. 
*Tis linked with the Eternal thought, 
Since man’s akin to God. 
. M. RENA BARNARD. 





**Piece’”’ Between .eals—I have just been 


reading Lucy Powell’s article in a recent is- 
sue on children’s diet. I agree thoroughly, 
except that I have always felt that chil- 
dren wanted a “piece” between meals. 
Sometimes they are so much taken up with 
play that they don’t think to ask for it and 
are likely to be quite ravenous when meal- 
time comes, when they will eat too much, 
if there are plenty of good things. Being 











fed on easily. digested, quickly assimilated 
foods, with their growing and activity in 
the open air, I think it is reasonable to sup- 
pose their healthy stomachs will begin to 
“gnaw” sooner than one filled with meats 


and condiments. My children know better 
than to ask for fancy stuff, however. I al- 
ways argue if bread }.n’t good enough, they 
are not hungry. We keep bees, so of course 
honey often takes the place of butter. 
Brown sugar moistened with cream is their 
great delight, but they will take a piece 
of bread sprinkled with salt if that is all 
that offers, so I am sure they ought to have 
it. I suppose a lone child will often ask 
for a “piece” simply to pass time, but 
mothers must use discretion. My rule about 
candy is to make it wait until a meal has 
been eaten, there are so many in the flock 
that there isn’t likely to be enough to make 


- them sick, but any Kind of sweet stuff on 


an empty stomach is, to say the least, bad 
for the appetite. I never. insist on their 
eating this, that or the other because “‘it is 
healthy,” for that is the very worst kind 
of argument to some contrary natures. I 
let them have everything that is on the ta- 
bie (I never could abide exclusive dishes), 
but very small portions of such things as I 
don’t approve of for anybody, including all 
sorts of highly seasoned stuff. My children 
are vigorous and hearty, and doctors’ bills 
very small, so I do not feel that there is any 
presumption in my remarks, even though 
they do not agree with every one else’s.— 


» [Shepherdess. 


Dazzled by Wealth—Is it not true that 
we should count the cost of what we prc>- 
pose to do before starting? Suppose it is 
education we are to try to secure. The 
tedious study of years, the money that will 
be spent, the taxing of the body, should all 
be conscientiously considered.. Is the son 
to marry he needs to take into account his 
income, whether he can take care of a fam- 
ily comfortably. He wants to consider 
which has the stronger claim, the one girl 
he has chosen for his wife, or his club, his 
boon companions, or his lodge. Is he ready 
to deny self-for her comfort? Is it a daugh- 
ter who is to marry—is she ready to give 
up the charms of girlhood and their pleas- 
ure for the love of one man? Is she ready 
to give up her old care-free life for one 
which, though it may look bright, may 
prove to be far from what she hoped or 
expected? Does she count the cost? Are 
the sons and daughters preparing for re- 
sponsible situations in life, do“ they see 
the cares and mistakes which will have to 
be borne before they reach what they hope 
to secure? Most people are dazzled by 
wealth, their ambition is to live easy, to 
not be obliged to labor to have what they 
want. To secure this they work days and 
maybe nights to secure what they consider 
the greatest earthly good. What is the 
cost? Years of hard labor, eares and re- 
sponsibilities, losses and crosses. If the 
goal is reached, many a man is soured by 


- his experiences, has no faith in human na- 


ture, many times grows selfish and hard- 
hearted. Does it pay? Do such count the 
cost? Readers, look before you leap. Count 
the cost, is the advice of—[Aunt Mollie: 


All for $175—‘‘There is no reason in the 
world why you shouldn’t go to Europe,” 
said a self-supporting young woman. “I 
did Paris and London thoroughly and a 
good bit of England besides. I took the 
clothes I had on and a change of under- 
wear and a black skirt and two shirt 
waists in a bag. Baggage is such a nui- 
sance. It isn’t handled over there with 
American dispatch, you know. Yes, I got 
into Windsor and overheard a workman 
say, ‘I wonder if it'll do again by taking 
a piece out here and putting it in there.’ 





~ Cleaning house at Windsor and making 


over carpets! Think of it, and we call these 
things commonplace. I saw the queen, a 
fleshy, ordinary looking old lady, and the 
prince of Wales, a fleshy, very ordinary 
looking gentleman riding in state. It is 
not of her queenliness nor her stateliness 
that her subjects love to talk, but of her 
perfect womanliness and homeyness. 
These are the qualities which have endear- 
ed this ‘widow of Windsor’ to a people to 
whom ‘true work is wérship’ and ‘a small 
poet every worker is.’ I saw all of this 
and an opera or two—I didn’t have a pri- 
vate box nor an orchestra chair—and 
wasn’t sick a day, and was gone two 
months, the period of my vacation, re- 
turned in fine condition for work and didn’t 
have any English cousins to visit, either, 
all for $175. My return ticket on the 
steamer was $70.”—[Evangeline. 








HOME LIFE. 


Sleeping Out-of-Doors. 
WILL TEMPLER. 





“When the mercury’s at ninety,” and the 
dying breeze reminds me 
That l’m slowly suffocating, if not suf- 
focating more, 
Then my thoughts will go a-roaming, as I 
strive to pierce the gloaming, 
Pierce the deep and somber gloaming 
that’s without my chamber door. 


Then my fond imagination wrestles with 
self-abnegation, 
For 1 long to stretch my ’natomy and 
tune my summer snores 
Out there in the grass and clover, but I gort 
of think it over 
And am not quite sure I’m really fond of 
sleeping out-of-doors. 


For I look upon the screening in my win- 
dows, intervening 

"Tween my chamber and the coolness, lack 
of which my soul deplores, 

And the tuneful she mosquito interposes 
there a veto 

To my comfort and my happiness while 

Sleeping out-of-doors. 


Then come more night-going creatures, 
having each peculiar features, 
That are creeping, crawling, flying’ to 
one’s sleeping place by scores, 
There to creep and crawl and wiggle up 
and down one’s spine and wriggle 
Into ears and nose and mouth and eyes, 
while sleeping out-of-doors. 


Too, nocturnal sleeps are crampish, for 
nocturnal dews are dampish, 
And the dread of influenza’s shortly 
closing up my pores, 
Coupled with the ‘‘crawly creatures” make 
objectionable features, 
So I stay inside and roast me ’stead of 
sleeping .out-of-doors. 


—— 


Women Farmers. 
LUCY POWELL. 





It is a mistake to suppose woman is not 
adapted to the “management” of a farm. 
In my range of personal acquaintances are 
several disabled farmers whose wives are 
taking charge—and not only successfully, 
but in most cases better than the men had 
done. It is an economic fact that woman 
is a better executive as a rule than man. 
She is more persistent, less the subject of 
inherited notions, has less wasteful habits; 
is not addicted to drink and tobacco. Of 
more importance is the adjustability of 
woman’s temperament to new occasions.. 
She is more inquisitive and fond of- ex- 
periment. While we need not advocate the 
changed relation of the sexes, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the fact that woman 
is naturally a first-rate horticulturist and 
as good or better than man as a farmer, 

A very superficial observer must have 
noted that experimentation is now the rule 
rather than the exception on our farms. I 
do not know whether this is due to the 
state and national experimental stations. 
Probably these stations are the result of 
the general change of purpose on the 
farms, At any rate nearly every land own- 
er is yearly producing some plant novelty. 
This is adding immensely to the charm of 
farm life. Women and the young are lead- 
ing in this line. The science now obtain- 
able more and more in our secondary 
schools is thus at once made applied sci- 
ence. I know a quiet farm woman whose 
“new strawberry” is famous throughout 
the United States—and it has brought her 
2 handsome sum for the stock of plants. 





Pepper Relish—Chop % head cabbage, 2 
large green peppers, 2 large onions, 7 large 
green tomatoes. Add 1 tablespoon salt, 
vinegar enough to cover, and cook about 
half an hour.—[{Old Fashioned Girl. 

Steamer vs Double Boiler—For cooking 
oat flakes, rice and many other forms of 
cereal food, the steamer, fitted over a kettle 
of boiling water, is by far the most con- 
venient appliance. Oat flakes or oat meal 
may be stirred into a basin of properly 
salted boiling water, set into the steamer, 
and in less time than it can cook in a double 
boiler it will be nicely cooked, with no 
. danger of scorching or other trouble. Other 


ee 


MOTHERS 






breakfast cereals may be cooked in the 
same way. Rice is washed, put into the 
steamer in as suitable dish, with plenty of 
hot water, suitably salted, and steamed two 
hours. It comes out thoroughly cooked, 
with every grain unbroken. The most im- 
portant precaution is to see that there is 
enough water to allow for the swelling of 
the rice to many times its original bulk. 
Corn bread, or “rye and Indian,’ stirred 
up after any desired recipe, may be steamed 
feom two to four hours, according .to size, 
then set into the oven and baked 30 min- 
utes. Many good housewives use the steam- 
er in preparing squash, sweet potatoes and 
other vegetables, but its great usefulness 
for cooking cereal foods seems to be under- 
stood by few.—[Aunt Alice. 


Sweet Pickled Pears—Ten lbs Bartlett 
pears, not quite ripe; wipe them and re- 
move the blossom end, then cook them in 
boiling water until tender. Remove fruit 
and strain the water; take 1 qt of this wa- 
ter, add to it 1 qt vinegar, 5 lbs sugar and 
% cup mixed whole cloves, allspice, mace 
and stick cinnamon. Put it on to boil for 
half an hour, then add the pears, and when 
well scalded, remove them and pack in 
glass jars. Boil the syrup down until there 
is enough to cover the fruit. Pour over 
and seal at once.—|Old Fashioned Girl. 


Dutch Apple Cake—This recipe was ob- 
tained by one who visited the Hartford 
cooking school: One cup flour, 4% teaspoon 
salt, 1 level teaspoon baking “powder, 1 
tablespoon sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 egg, 
% cup milk, 2 sour finely flavored apples. 
Sift the flour, salt and baking powder to- 
gether, chip in the butfer, beat the egg, add 
the milk and stir into- the dry mixture. 
spread the batter one-half inch thick upon 
2. shallow pan, cut the apples thin and 
Place them in rows and dust with sugar, 
bake in hot oven 20 or 30 minutes.—[Bread- 
winner, 


Piccalilli—One peck green tomatoes 
chopped, 6 onions, 1 cup salt, let it stand 
over night, cook next morning in their own 
juice until tender, put in a sieve and drain 
dry. Scald 2 qts vinegar, 2 lbs sugar, 1 cup 
chopped green peppers, 2 tablespoons 
ground mustard, 2 of ginger, % 10 whole 
mustard seed. Pour over hot.—[{Old Fash- 
ioned Girl. 


Grape Wine—Pick clean 20 lbs very ripe 
grapes, pour over them 6 qts boiling water, 
cover close, and as soon as cool enough 
mash the grapes with the hands or a 
wooden masher, Let stand three days, 
strain as dry as possible, and stir into the 
liquor 10 lbs sugar. Put it into casks the 
next day and it will work itself pure. Lay 
the bung on it until it has done hissing.— 
f[Emma Clearwaters. 


Pickled Ripe Tomatoes—Hight Ibs _ to- 
matoes peeled, 4 lbs sugar, 1 qt vinegar, 1 oz 
cloves, 1 oz allspice, 1 oz cinnamon and nut- 
meg, tied in a bag, and boil all together one 
hour, then skim out tomatoes, let the syrup 
boil a little longer, put all together and seal. 
[Old Fashioned Girl. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 

5. BEHEADINGS— 

Six letters do compose my name, I mean, to 
wander ’round; 

Behead me and I mean the same wherever 
I am found. 

Behead again and I shall be a _ salver, 
trough or dish; 

Cut off my head again and see a funny 
looking fish. 

Again behead and I mean yes, an affirma- 
tive vote; 

Now, reader, try each part to guess, its 
meaning duly note. 

6. DIAMOND—1, a consonant; 2, to indulge; 
3, incurring punishment; 4, to name; 5, to 
stain; 6, chance; 7, a consonant. 

7. ARITHMETICAL—Substitute figures for 
the letters and do the sum in multiplication 
and give the root word. 

ACUT 
R 


MESOY 
8. ANAGRAM (one word)— e 
SAINTS LEAD QUARREL. 
9. NUMERICAL EniGMA—The 1, 2, 3 told 
4, 5, 6, .7, 8 9, 10 he was going to 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8.9, 10. 
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How Old Are You? 


A woman is mighty 
sensitive about her 
age.. Some have 
been known to fly 
into a passion on the 
witness stand when an inquisitive lawyer 
asks, ‘‘How old are you?’’ The actual 
number of years don’t count for much in a 
peer vigorous woman. If she be forty, 
she will look younger than a weak woman 
at 25. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
keeps women looking young by keeping 
disease away from those marvelously deli- 

eate organs which egy so the female 
sex. It cures all the debilitating wastes 
and drains, all the aches and pains. It 
= the nerves, and stops those bearing- 

own sensations. It fits the wife for the 
task of child-bearing, aking the period 
of gestation one of comfort, shortening 
labor and making it almost painless. It 
fortifies the whole system, so that recovery 
after confinement is uick, and there are 
no dangerous after-effects. The babe of 
the woman who takes ‘‘ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion ’’ is sure to be healthier than the babe 
of the mother who does not take it. There 
is no alcohol or opiate in this medicine. It 
is a pure, non-alcoholic tonic and nervine. 

Mrs. Axel Kjer, of Gordonville, Cape Girardeau 
Co., Mo., writes: ‘‘ When I look at m — bo 
I feel it'm duty to write you. This y fift 
child and the only one who came to maturity 
the others having died from lack of nouris 
ment—so the doctor said. I was‘ not sickly in 
any way, and this time I just thought I would 
try your ‘ Prescription.’ I took nine bottles and 
to my surprise it carried me through and gave us 
as fine a little boy as ever was. Weighed ten ~ 
and one-half pounds. He is now five months 
old, has never been sick a day, and is so rong 
that every body who sees him wonders at him 

In cases of sudden sickness, the Common 
Sense Medical Adviser (1008 pages) may 
save a life. Sent free in paper-cover for 21 
one-cent stamps to to ae” postage. Cloth- 
covet 31 stamps. ress Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Absolutely eured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic. 
tal box Bctot. TILED Oa FREE. Address, 
Box 690, Augusta,Me 





NEW NEW METHODS IN 
EDUCATION. 


Art, Real Manval crete ning, Nature Study. 
Explaining processes whereby hand, eye and ming 
are educated by means that Tensesve vitality an 
ag a union of thought and action, 

By J. LIBERTY TADD, | Givooter of the By ~~ 
School of Industrial Art; member of the Art Club, 
Sketch Club and Edu cations: Club = of the 
Academy _= Natural Sciences, Philadel phia. 

Based o 2 Years’ Experience with thou- 
sands of oni -# and hundreds of teachers. “A 
method, reasonable, feasible and without great 
cost, adapted to all grades, from child to adult;a 

jan that can be applied without friction to Lap 

ind of ——— Lge or to the family, 

limited only of the individual; 
method p- ag by oe har working with the 
absolute precision of nature itself; a process that un- 
folds the capacities of children as unfold the leaves 
and flowers; a system that teaches the pupt-s that 
they are in the plan and part of life, and enables 
them to work out their own salvation on the true 
lines of design and work as illustrated in every 
wy = ng.” 


Ith of Illustration. 478 pictures and 44 
fuilt pase ro plates showing children and teachers prac- 
ticing these new methods or their work. A revela- 
tion fo all interested in developing the wonderful 
capabilities of young or old. The pictures instantly 
fascinate every = , imbuing it with a desire to 
likewise. Teachers’ and parents at once becom 
enthusiastic and delighted ver the Tadd methods, 
which this book enables them to _—* into — 
Size, 734 x 10% inches, almost a —. 3 456 pecee 

cloth "and 

























fine plate paper, beautifully bound 

boards, cover illuminated in gold, weight 4% fb pean 
Boxed, price $3.00, net. 

sellers or by the publishers. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52-54 4 Lafayette Place, “4 LA an. 
uilding, Chicago, lll. 


For sale by al 
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A LUXURIOUS RANCH HOUSE 


“In referring to your articles requesting photographs,” 
: ‘Our model homesteads should always possess beauty indoors and out. 
home is really the object in life and the farmer’s home must be such as will promote 
I therefore thought it in order to send herewith interior view 
of the library of the ranch house of Mr W. G. Hughes of Hastings, Tex.” 


following 


home life to the utmost.’ 


BUSY FINGERS. 


Hollow Diamond Edging. 
MAY MYRTLE COOK, 





Chain eighteen. 

lst row—Six t c in third ch, dc in fifth 
st, ch five, d c in tenth st, ch five, dc in 
fifteenth st, ch five, dc in last st. 

2d row—Ch five, d c in center of loop, 
ch five, d c in center of next loop, five tc 
in d c at side of shell, d c in center of shell, 
five t c in d c at other side of shell. 

3d row—Ch three, six t c in dc of last 
row, dc in top of shell, ch five, d c in top 





of shell, shell of five in d c of last row, ch 
five, d c in center of loop. - 

4th row—Ch five, dc in loop, ch five, dc 
in shell, shell in dc, dc in loop, shell in d c. 

5th row—S c in top of each of first four 
t c of last shell, shell in d c between the 
two shell of last row, ch five, d c in loop, 
ch five, d c in loop. This makes one scal- 
lop. Continue from rows two to five to 
make each succeeding scallop. One spool 
linen makes two yards. 


a 


Double Diamond Lace. 
EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





The pattern is knitted of No 40 spool 
thread, Cast on thirty-four st, knit across 
plain. 

Ist row—K three, o, n twice, k five, 
o, k one, o, n, Kk five, n, 0, kK one, o, n, o, 
twice, k five. 

2d row—K six, p twenty-seven, k three. 

3d row—K three, o, k three together, o, 
n, kK three, n, o, k three, o, n, k three, n, 0, 
k three, o, n, 0, n, o twice, k six. 

4th row—K seven, p twenty-seven, kthree, 

5th row—K three, o, k three tog, o, n, k 
one, n, o, Kk five, o, n, k one, n, o, Kk five, o, 
n, 0, n, o twice, k seven. 


n, 
n, Oo 


6th row—K eight, p twenty-seven, p three, 

7th row—K three, o, k three tog, o, k three 
tog, o, k seven, o, k three tog, o, k seven, o, 
k three tog, o, n, 0 twice, k eight. 

8th row—Cast oft five, k three, p twenty- 
seven, k three. 

9th row—K three, o, k three tog, o, k one, 





“TIT note the 
The 


writes a reader, 


o, n, Kk five, n, o, K one, o, n, Kk five, n, 0, n, 
o, n, 0 twice, k four. 

10th row—K five, p twenty-seven, k three. 

1ith row—K three, o, n, o, k three, o, n, kK 
three, n, o, kK three, n, o, n, 0, n, o twice, k 
six. 

12th row—K seven, p twenty-seven, k 
three. 

13th row—K three, o, n, o, K five, o,n, k 
one, n, 0, Kk five, o, n, kK one, n, o, n, 0, n, O 
twice, k eight. 

14th row—K_ eight, 
three. 

15th row—K three, o, n, o, kK seven, o, k 
three tog, 0, k seven, 0, k three tog, o, n, 0, 
n, o twice, n, k seven. ° 

16th row—Cast off five, k three, p twenty- 
seven, k three. 

Repeat from first row. 


p twenty-seven, k 


Husking Mitten. 


F. M. H. 








This mitten pattern was published in 
these columns several winters ago, but I 
have found it so useful I suggest that you 
reprint it. Fold No 2 on the dotted line. 


= | 














Sew No 3 and No 2 together from A through 
the palm and around the thumb to B. Then 
add No 1, which is the back of the hand. 


Asked and Answered—Cousin Bell in- 
quires about wax plant, how to make it 
blossom. Withhold all water until the 
plant is exceedingly dry. To promote the 
best growth give plenty me hot sunshine 
and water as needed.—[E. B. R. 

Can some one give a recipe for putting 
up celery in cans or jars for spring and 
summer use?—[I. W. A. 











Miss Cordelia Moore, of Malone, 
N. Y., until recently, has been a life- 
long invalid from palpitation of the 
heart and weakness of the blood. 

Physicians were puzzled over her 
case, their most skillful efforts were 
baffied. Various remedies were tried 
withoutavail. The proverbial ‘change 
of climate’’ was advised, but the 
constant change wore upon her 
until, toquote her mother's words, 
‘she became a living ghost.”” Miss 
Moore said: “Upon advice of a 
friend I began taking Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People and before 
the first box was used I noticed a 
— change. I began to regain my 

ppetite and felt better generally. 
Mer finishing the first box 1 took 
-o more. The effect was wonderful. 
Fe strong and gained in flesh. 
never felt better in my life than 
Ido now. 1 weigh more than ever 
before and I consider myself cured.” 
‘) WSrom the Gazette, Malone, N. ¥. 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pilis for Pale People 
are never sold by the dozen or hundred, 
but always in packages. At all druggists, 
or direct from the Dr. Williams Medicine 
Co., Schenectady, N. Ves 60 cents per box, 
6 boxes $2.60. 


IT COSTS NOTHING 


try our Sewing Machines. We 
Ldn direct from factory to consue 
mer. Saveagents profits. 30 days 
free trial. 117,500sold. Warranted 
A Years. All attachments free. 
i $40. 00 Arlington for 
oss. 00 Arlington for.. 




















Migh-drm 
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0.00 Kenwood for......... $21.50 
Other Machines at $s, 69 4811.50 
Illustrated catalogue and testimonials 
free. Write at once for our special 
freight offer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B- 42, Chicago,Ill. 
A YEAR. $75 MONTHLY. 
STRAICHT OUT SALARY. 
() SONAFIDE SALARY. 
00° MORE,NO LESS SALARY 
Several 90: ntlemen or ladies wanted in each 
state to manage our business in their own and nearby 
counties. Itis ne @000 >. work conductéd at home. 
Salary straight 8% ® yoar and expenses— 
definite, bonadiie, ad ‘commis ng & — understand. 
COMPETENT, RELIABLE MANAGERS 
to hanide our rapidly growing trade. References. 
Encloss self-addressed stamped envelope. 
The Dominion Company, Dept. 430. Chicago. DL 
WHAT UVESTION DO YOU WANT an- 
swered ? Editors are 
too busy to'write personal letrers, their space too 
2 


valuable to answer in print. Sendtous. It’s our 





business. 25c. paysforone. $1.00for five. A. A., 
QUESTION BUREAU, Ipswich, Mass. 
Typewriting Pen- 
TENOGRAPHY ge Bookkee 
stc., thoroughly 


taught by mail | or -persoally at Eastman, 
Poughkeepsie. N ane furnished. 
Catalogue free. Cc. C. GAINES, Box 425, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








LARKIN SOAPS 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St.; Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist. March 25. 
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Stand ard Rural Books: 


SENT POSTPAID TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ON RECEIPT OF THE ADVERTISED PRICE. 


Full description of the ete Books, under their respective classification, 


OOK CATALOGUE, which is SENT FREE 


will be found in our New, Handsomely Illustrated 
ON APPLICATION, -’ ad — 








FARM AND GARDEN. 


Agriculture, A BC of. Weld.. oa 
Agriculture, Manual of. Eme rson and Flint. 
Agriculture, The Principles of. Bailey, L. H..... 
Agriculture, First Principles of. Voorhee: 
RRR Ree: eee 
Asparagus Culture. Barnes and Robin: 
Broom-Corn and Brooms... 
Cabbages, On. Gregory Sr eee ae oe 
Carrots, Mangold-Wurzels, ete, On. Gregory..... 
ro re ers ee 
Celery for Pre@t. Greiner, T..... wccccccscccs 
Chemistry ofthe Farm, Warington............ 
Chemistry, Practical Farm. Greiner............ 
Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M............ 
DR TG SR SEP Pre 
Drainage, Farm. French i cma & «a tlibe.s 
Draining for Profit and Health. “Waring... 
Draining Land. Miles, Manily.................... 
Farm Gardening and Seed- 1-Growing. Brill. 
Farm Appliances. . .> SS wd ensinses 
Farm Cony iN te a aS 
ra poe New American. Allen, R. L. & 
L. 






Or 







Pari Of Four Acree, DUP .ccc cc wc nscweweccccccccss 
Fertility of the Land, The. AE Te eer 
Fertilizers, On Gregory oo b Wwadepesecesen 
Fertilizers. Voorhees, Edw Oe ae 
Rc, sh tetiiins <A 5dtm..0-snittnde mapiBdaseeweese 
Foreing Book, The. Bailey, Prof. L, H........... 
Forest Planting and Care of Timber Lands. Jar- 
i, I, Mcsmtsavedhdtinee ctecasesttess chase 6600060 
Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A.6................ 
Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, erase __—s 
sails niaLaalin eee Milionicn cemelho & ocdiel Cloth $1 00; Paper, 
Gardening for Pleasure. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Henderson, Peter. ............0.... 
Gardening for Profit. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Henderson, Peter...:................ 
jardening for Young and Old. Harris, Joseph... 
Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. ~~ RpaERE 
Gardening, Success in Market. Rawson. 
Garden, Money in the. Quinn.............. osnce 
Garden, Play and Profitin My. Roe, KE. P...... 
Ginseng. Kains, Maurice G................ 
Grasses and Forage Plants. Flint. 
Grasses of North America. Beal . 
Hop, The. Myrick, Herbert...... 
How Crops Feed. Johnson, Prof. 
How Crops Grow. Johnson, Prof 8. W........... 
How the Farm Pays. Henderson and Crozier.... 
How to Make the Garden og Greiner......... 
Indian Corn Culture. Plumb, C. $8............. 
a. of the Farm and Garden, injurious. 
EE a ee ee eee ye ° 
Insects and Insecticifes. Weed, C.™M............ 
Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, ns 
Irrigation forthe Farm, Garden and ‘Orchard. 
I TT inns ccubhvngatondenbnathe-néess 
Land Measure for Farmers. Cloth. Pedder:.... 
Mushreems—How te Grow Them. - Falconer, 





A 


FE citi) thacec.cn 0:60 piteo-onn 56 gis dition, craettihindlins om 
Matmures, How to Make and Howto Use Them. 


Bempers, Pravk W. PApPer.......0.cdocccecece 
Manures, Method of Making. Bommer........... 
Manure, Farming with Green.’ Harlan 
Manures, Talks on. Revised Edition. Harris, 
Onc nn. 56sccdncnisccsces scene tcicecevescescooce 
Manures, A Treatise on. Griffith........... 
Onion Culture, The New. Greiner at 
Onions, How to Raise Them................ 202.7008 
Onions, On Raising. Gregory.........cccccciscees 
Our Farming, Terry T. B....+...-s0ce0e bideeseeues 
Peanut Plant. Paper. . Jones, B. W............. 
Plant Breeding. Hatley, L. Ti.. ......cccsccccsccece 
Plant Life on the Farm. Masters............... 
Plant Culture, Principles of, Goff, E. 8..... .... 
Potebe Cantera, Bee oo 0000043 } necssesee 
Potato Culture, A BCof. Terry......4.....60.5. 
Rhubarb Culture. Thompson, Fred S............ 
Silk Culture. Paper. Blandford, C. E.......... 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage. Miles................. 
Soils and Crops of the Farm. Morrow, E........ 
Sorglium, Its Culture and Manufacture. Collier 
Squashes, On. Gregory 
Soil of the Farm, The.. 
Sugar Beet Seed. Ware, 











‘Lewis 





Sugar Industry, The American..............+<. «+ 
Tobaceo Leaf. Killebrew, J. and Myrick, 

I in.« <icbococs gaumobeess aebo teense 
I ES ae a Te eee Se 


Truck Farming in the South. Oemler, D. A....” 


Vegetables Under Glass. Dreer, Henry A........ 
Vegetable Gardening. Green, Prof. S. B......... 
Vegetable Growing m the South for Northern 
Markets. Rolfs, Prof. P. H., M. S............. 
Weeds— How to Eradicate’'Them. Shaw, Prof.. 
We SO: TE evn ices © bands (acccsvcsce 
Young Market Gardener, The........ OT C6 00crccce 


FIELD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY. 





Bird Fancier, American. Enlarged edition...... 
Birds, Book of. Holden. ...........sccecceeseees 
Canary Birds. New and revised edition......... 
Entomology, Hienrents of. Eberhart, Noble M., 
Entomology for Beginners. Packard, A. S...... 
Insects, Guide to Study of. Packard.............. 
Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M. 12mo..... 
Rabbit-Keeper, Practical...............cse000« 
Bird Neighbors. Blanchan, Neltje.... 

Camp Life in the Woods. Gibson...............++ 


Game Bird Shooting, American. mans J. M.. 
Hunter & Trapper. Whrasher, H. dn tiv ernes 
Life and a — ag of Frank Forester. “Judd, D. 
5 is Bans sagenddhenakasassdaeatakereens 

Rifle Practice with aasitery Arms, Practical 
Hints on. Prestott, C. ctnip Ghcab wees veer eosee 
Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, J. H.............0s. 
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FRUITS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


pple Culture, Field Notes on. Bailey........... 
Be bs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. Allen, C. L. 
Bush Fruits. Card, ~A 
Chrysanthemum Culture. Morton, pp. 60. Cloth. 


Chrysanthemums, How to Grow..............00s005 


Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trow: bridge.......... 
Cranberry Culture. White.. iedtane 
Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M...........--. 
Dahlia, The. Peacock, Lawrence K............ oe 
Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, Peter....... 


Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. yersesnte a 


Flower Garden, Beautiful. Matthews... a 
Fruit Culturist. American. Thomas... pittbcee 
Fruits, California. .Wickson........... quee tben oiee 
Ps NS Stes aderckdtknn dient cbinasnmenies 
Fruit Grower, Practical. Maynard. 
Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, Clarence. M. Cloth, 
Seer ee ee re eee ee 
Garden Making. Bailey, L. H....... 
Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. 8.. 
Grape Grower’s Guide. C horlton.. 
Grape Growing and Wine Making, * American. 
Husmann, Prof. George...........ss.sccsscevs 
Grape Training, American. Bailey, Prof. L. H... 
Greenhonse Construction. Taft, Prof. L. R. .... 
Greenbouse Management. Taft, Prof. L. R..... A 
Horticulturist’s Rule Book. Bailey, Prof. L. H.. 
House Plants and How to Succeed with Them. 
Hilthouse, TAgsle Pawe ..... <....cccccccccccccccce 
ag Injurions to Fruits. Saunders............ 
New Horticulture, The. Stringfellow, H. A..... 
Nursery Book. Bailey, Prof.L.H. Cloth......... 
Nut Oulturist, The. Fuller. Andrew $ 
Peach Culture. Revised Edition. Fulton 
Pear — for Profit. New and revised edition. 








Quin 
Plants, Handbook of. New eee ae. 
Henderson, Peter. aonb Ocha-deh 
Plants, Propagation of. ‘Faller, eviecks oe 
Plants, Your. Sheehan, James...........-......++ 
Priygciples of Fruit-Growing. Rs aad i. AER ° 
Pruning Book, The. Bailey, L. H................. 
uince Culture. Meech, W. W. 
ose, The. Its cultivation, varieties, ete. Eli- 


Rose Culture, Secrets of. Sh aa ° 
Small Fruit Cultarist. | Fuller, A.’ Bonn inneees 
Spraying of Plants, ‘Th Lodemen, E. G........ 
ae ’ st AB C of the, Tecxy, r B. and 
00 a as ae 
Strawberry Culturist. Tilystrated. vn, A. 8. 
Window Flower Garden. einrich . eaecaees 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 


A B Cir. Cheese Making, Monrad, J. H ........... 


American Merino for Wool and Tecnca, The. 
TR cia tices 0b 940d Rhee dedsdccdoeces 
Cattle, American. Revised Edition, Allen, L. F. 
Cattle Breeding. Warfield......................... 
Cattle Dector. 8vo,cloth. Dadd, Prof. Geo. H.. 
Cattle Doctor, American. I2mo. Dadd, Prof. 
Geo. H.. PGe enn «$e sccéhenndes adthae 
Cow, Keeping fa ONS AGRO T'S Le eT 
Cheese Making in Switzerland. Monrad, J. H.. 
Cows and Dairy Farming, Milch. Flint, ie. 3 
Ce, Ts. DE itieiiicnnetdipenentnn 5 endie 
Dairying, American. Gurler, 
Dairy Bacteriology, Outlines ‘of, Russell, H. L.. 
Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart, Henry............. 
Diseases of Swine. — ——+*~" _D., ot ARE 
Feeds and —— Henry, W lp Et gates: 
Horses, , oe Sheep and Swine. Curtis, 


Ge 
mo ns ‘Profitable Stock “Raising. “Myrick, ‘Her- 


and ‘Tts Products. “Wing, Henry M.. 
Milk: Its Nature and Composition. 


* 
Pig, Harris On the. Harris, Joseph. 
=a’ Manual. a edition. Stew: art, 
Stock esting. “Miles. 
Somes Husbandry. 
Testing + Milk ‘and Tts Prod Or "Farrington, ©. 
ing ONE: SEM IS WF Cbicdsth cnc ncessesarsnscsdsee A 


FISHING, ETC. 


American Fish Culture. Norris, T............ ecese 
Black Bass, A Book of the. Henabaii, 5 woe oe 
Black Bass, More About the. Henshall, J. A.. 
Carp Cniture, A BC of. Rootand Finley Cane cue 
Goldfish and Its Culture, The. Mulertt, Hugo... 
Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green.. e 
Fishes, American. —_ = __ ae 
Practical Boat Sailing, Frazar, D................ 
Superior Fishing; or. the Striped Bass, Trout, 
Black Bass, and Bluefish of the Northern 
States. Roosevelt, R. B 
Scientific Angler. Foster and Harris.. 
Trout, Domesticated. Stone, Livingston 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Beautifying Country Homes. Weidenmann..... 
How to Plan the Home Grounds. S. Parsons..... 
Landscape Gardening. Maynard. Samuel T...... 
Landscape Gardening. Waugh, F. A.............. 
Ornamental Gardening for ‘Americans. Long.. 
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HORSES, RIDING, ETC. 


PRICE. 

American Horses and Horse Breeding. Simm, 
Me ciak ndneatetednet0ssscchanvecenenaesdagngetean 3 50 
Animal Castration. Liautard, A................ 2 00 


tar Gade ence 6) CS0 secetdbseds cb paesscaths cent 50 
Bridle ies, The. “hitebpaiea “Battersby , Col. J. “ 1 00 
Diseases of Horses and Cattle. McIntosh, Dr. D 


Tits 20.0.0sabciaiimededantie ~ 500 tadna testa 1 75 
Diseases of the Horse and How to Treat Them. 
i Bibs tn o 8 42 4 caenactie scene sagnametancbide 1 25 
Handbook of the Turf. Boardman, senggte it capes 1 00 
Horse, How to Judge. Bach, F. W.... .......... 100 
Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H & aapaee 1 50 
Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell. Howden, Tuan. = 
Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner.................. 1 
Horse in the Stable and the Fieid, On the. Eng. 
ee a errr 3 
Horse in the Stable and the Fieid. American Ed. 
Stonehenge. 1 
Horse Book, merican Reformed. 8vo. Dad, GH. 2 
Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, G. H.......2..00.0 1 
Horse, Percheron. New and revised edition. 
BE RIG. <0 coniec.co one c bbe deustisvetssadidtans 
Horse Shoer, PUR ss i’ i.n eu iG bowssagbentend 
Horse, The Family. Martin, Geo. A.............. 


Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin. ~o% 

Horse Management. Illustrated. 8vo. Mayhew, E. 

Horse Doctor. LUlustrated. 8vo. Mayhew 

Horses, How to Handle hess gees “Vieioit 
Gleason, O. R.. adkensa 

Horse Oresding Scientific. “Russell.. 

Horse Breedin: = a 

Mule, On ne Seley, H spells a 

Saddle H Horse, The. Complete Guide to Riding 


-_—- Guide, American Gentleman's. ‘| Mc- 
ure ‘ 

Trotting * iE in America, The. Woodruff 
Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. 12mo. Law, J.... 
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POULTRY, PIGEONS, AND BEES. 


pvtees Manual of the. Cook, vet, AJ. 
Culture, A B © of. Lannesiro Eeeaarsakes “ape 
Bes, Honey and Hive. 
Bee- Keeping a 
Broilers for Pr Boy e. 
Capons for Profit. Greiner, T 
Duck Culture. Rankin, Jas 
Poultry Ho Low cost. Darrow. 
Poultry, Five Hundred Question#®and Anew. 
Poultry, American Stan d or —— 
Poultry Keeper, Practical. W. t, L. 
Pigeou™ Keeper, Practical. Wright, 
Profits ~ $i Pouliry nye a Profitable Manage: 
Pigeon (ce faa - 
Poultry Culture. ° 
Poultry r, P: 
Turkeys, How > Grow Them. Myrick, Herbert 
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DOGS, ETC. 


Dog Breaking, Hints on. 
Dog Train Hammeu 
Dog Training. Principles of “Ashmont. he Perey, 


= 
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Dogs, Diseases of. Dalzie 
Dogs of i eat Britain, pan and Other Goun- 
tries. Compiled from Stonehenge and other 
StanGAPe WHOS. occ ccccccsoccvevoseceontccensees 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in_ Dis- 
C06, AGO cee tin cates niece sthe conn vebsiics 


ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 


Apchitentnty & American. Palliser. Eager, B40; 


ono 
Ss 


clo 
Architectural Designs ‘and Detaiis. Misceila- 

neous. Palliser... P. -% $1.00; ——. wr) 
Barn Plan and Outbuild 
Carpenter’s Steel Square sy Its Use. odgson.. ° 
Cottage ee ee Sea eee 
Cottage Homes and Details, New. Palliser..... oe 
Carriage and Wagon Painter, Complete ........ P 
Court Houses, City Halls and Jails. Palliser...... 
Fences, Gates and Bridges....... i 
House Plans for Everybody. Ree a. Tra ee 
Homes fer Home Builders. Fully iastented.. 
Paint Book, Everybody’s. Scose 
Painter’s Encyclopedia, * The. Gardner.......-- 
Plaster and Plasterers. Hodgson. © o6e cece coe 
Painter, Gilder and Varnisher’s Companion... sods 
Stair Building Made Easy. Hodgson............ 
Useful Detatts. Palliser............ Sdeaesebeaeee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Adulterations of Food, How to Detect the.. 
Aquarium, Fresh Water. Weston, J... 
ae. oe eaeseett Atkeson ” Clark, 


Canning and Preserving. * Rorer 
Co-operate, How to. Myrick, Herbert... 
End of the Werld. Eggileston...........+++++ 
Grain Tables. Fisher......... $6eb en ceonsce © cece 
Hoosier Schoolmaster. jeston.. sanes 
Hoosier Behoolmantet, Library Edition. Eggles- 
COM. 056.0 0 0 6 Vebas pee csscogpocssvecece ee eesee-eee . 
Ice Crop, The. Hiles, Theron L........ 0. cece eee 
Lumber and Log-Book. Scribner.........00+-:-+++ 
Mortgage Lifters............-.-.-- cecoveccecocccese 
Mystery of gg ee Eggleston 3 0 @wefocs 
Secrets of Health. Platt, 8. H..........+.cceeeseee- 
Silk Culture. Bamford.........-.00.-.--c---++ veces 
Traction Engine, The. Maddard, James Eh. nescce 
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flustrated 8vo. Catalogué, containing descriptions of three hundred ya Books on m Agtenbare. Horticeultare, Architectu 
‘ postal card his address to es and asking 
i! Rtrections to enable him to do 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. ™*®tiicKco, m1. 


FRE E E TO ALL. Piet Field aports, Horses, Cattle 


rovide himseif 


Tt will pay every man, young or Tralee 


§2-54 + Lely ORK tt. ¥ 





with g 





Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any one forwar 
ood books, even if economy has to be practiced in.o 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


MAN'S STEEL, PICKET FENCE 

















































































































hool Lawns, Church Enclosures, Ceme' 
good wood Picket Fence—Lasts SnSetniely. 
with our ornamental steel posts, Catalogue, circulars, etc., FREE. Ad 


r iw 
7 ASSP eD im HARTMAN MFG. CO. Box 19, Eliwood City, Pa. or R. 61, 309 Broadway N.Y. City. 


—> 


i. “— - 
"a Rare Combination ° 85455 ‘uv. 
Combines in a high degree the i first-class fence, and 


beautifies the lawn and surroundings, thereby enhancin 
the property. Takes up little space, harbors no weeds and is strong and 


\ durable. li greatly adds to theattracti 
8c 


qualities of a 
the value of 


ness of Public Grounds, Par! 
Lots,etc. Cheaper than a 
Looks best and is best 
dress 

















Light Draft. 











Largest feed opening of any 


double-stroke press in the world. Also make Steam Power Presses 


with capacities from 24 te 4 tons per hoar. 


New illustrated catalogue MAILED FREE upon request. SANDWICH MANFG. GO., 124 Main 


GOOD PRICES FOR HAY 


are sure to prevail this season, for taken as a whole the ore is a short one, 
The only way to market hay profitably is in the bale. 


= SOUTHWICK ‘Pies, 


even sized, compact bales, with an actua 
CAPACITY OF 12 to 16 TONS 


he best way 








Need not be 
lowered in. 
to the 
earth. 









PER DAY. 
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Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
With engines or horse powers, 
Any mechanic can 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog, 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


on wheels or on sills 
Strong. simple and durable. 


PR 
and the cider will be better, 
urer and will keep longer, 
’t buy until you get our 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
3 MaeinSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohie. 








GINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 

By MAURICE G. KAINS. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses in a practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 
Felal propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the hands of all 
who expect to grow this drug to supply the export trade, 
and to add a new and profitable industry to their farms 
and gardens, without interfering with the regular work. 
Cloth, 12mo0. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 





THIS BOOK IS NOWIN PRESS AND ALL ORDERS 
FORIT WILL BE FILLED IN ROTATION AS FAST AS 
THE BOOKS ARE RECEIVED FROM THE BINDERY. 


HOME 
PORK MAKING 


THE ART OP RAISING AND CURING 
PORK ON THE FARM. 


A Complete Guide for the farmer, the country 
butcher, and the suburban dweller, in all that 
pertains to hog slaughtering, curing, preserv- 
ing and storing pork product—from scalding 
vat to kitchen table and dining room. 


By A. W. FULTON, 


Commercial Editor of American Agriculturist 
and Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by Pork 
Specialists in the United States 
and England. 


There are chapters on_ Pork Making on the Farm, 
Finishing Off Hogs for Bacon, Slaughtering, Scalain 
and Scraping, Dressing and Cutting, What to do Wit 
the Offal, The Fine Points in Making Lard, Pickling 
and Barreling, Care of Hams and Shoulders, Dry- 
Salting Bacon and Sides, Smoking and Smokehouses, 
Keeping Bacon and Hams, Side Lights on Pork Making, 
Packing House Cuts of Pork, Magnitude of the Swine 
Industry, Discovering the Merits of Roast Pig. The 
many recipes for cooking and serving rk are the 
favorite dishes of the best cooks. Fully illustrated, and 
substantially and handsomely bound. Price, postpaid, 

50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
Marquette Building CHICAGO. 





We carry a complete stock Of all kinds of 
RUBBER and LEATHER BELTING. We buy our 
‘oods at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. Write for 
REE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No.25 on 
Hardware, Pipe, Roofing, Plumbing Material, 
Wire, Rone, Dry Goods. Clothing, etc.. etc. 


OUR PRICES are ONE-HALF of OTHERS 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. ©: 35th & Tron Sts. 
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Maple Sap Evap- 

7 GRANITE STATE orators, Heaters 
» etc., etc., are used 
, and endorsed by 
7 FEED COOKERS thousands of farm- 
Jers, poultrymen 


; stock-feeders and sugar-makersin the U.S, and Canada, 
** By cooking you double 
» thevalue at oulk of the 
meal,”” Descriptive cir- 
» culars of Cookers (4 
styles, 9 sizes), Heaters, 
Steel Baskets, Harness 
Riveters,etc.,sentfree 
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; A booklet, “ All About 

Cooked Feed,” & book of* 

> value to every 
y er, sent postpaid for 
7 five 2e stamps. ‘* Maple 
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Granite State Evaporator Comgany, Albany, N.Y. 


SHEPHERD 5 MANUAL 


By HENRY STEWART. It is so plain that a farmer ora 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
the experienced shepherd may gather many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of some years 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as wellas the methods of management called for 
under our circumstances, are here gathered, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 61.30 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New Work - 
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FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THY 





T= ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOn 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THB 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 

















Winter Crops 


perish when they lack nourishment. 
Liberal fertilization insures the vigor 
necessary to resist the winter killing. 


POTASH, 


Phosphoric Acid and Nitrogen in well- 
balanced proportions, are what they need. 
Send for our books telling ail about composition 
of fertilizers best adapted forall crops. They cost 
you nothing. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York, 





















It will keep better, sell better and save room. Rats and 
mice can’tcut and destroy baled hay. The bestand most 
rapid machine for baling purposes is . 













Steam and horse power. 


- ’*>BALING PRESS. 
zne EL 
COLLINS PLOW 








Made in 38 styles and sizes to suit every case. 


lasting. Write for free illustrated cy. LL. 
Warranted the strong- 


-» W113 Hampshire St., QUINCY, 
ightest, 
est cheapest & fastest Full Circle Balerinthe 
market. Made of wrought steel. Can be operated 
with one or two horses. Will balel0to 15 tons of hay 


ise Write for description and prices. 
EORCE ERTEL CO. OUINGY, ILL. 
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THE MILK MAID'S DELIGHT 


is our 9 wire 50 inch Cow Fence. It holds cows. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 











a STRONGEST 
‘ 1 MADE, Bui! 
7 strong. Chicken- 
tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
we" Prices. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free 
AVAVAWAWANEWs COILED SPRING FENCE €0. 
MAMAMAEES Box 10. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
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UTTER with Corn Stalk Crusher 
Powers for 1, 2, 3and 4 horses, either 
Swe level or regular tread; Sweep 
— i; i Powers, Grain Separators, hand 
=— and power Cor = Shellers, 

; = . Grinding 

: Mills, steel 
iyand stave 
mm land rollers, 
=, plows, corn 


FODDER C 

















chines, 3 to25h. p. engines, mounted or stationary. 


price and catalog. §. §. MESS ATAMY PA- 











TOBACCO LEAF 


ITS CULTURE, HARVESTING, 
CURINGZAND SWEATING. 


A practical handbook containing the most approved 
methods for raising and placing on the market just the 
kind of leaf so much now in demand. The book is based «n 
the actual experience of the best known tobacco growers 
and packers in their several sections, while several tabu- 
lar statements give the chemical analyses of the tobacco 
plant, acreage and yieid by states, the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the respective states, average prices of filler 
and wrapper leaf fora long series of years, consumption of 
every form of leaf, internal revenue taxes paid, etc., ete. 

The marked development made in recent years in the 
cure and sweating of tobacco, producing a leaf of far 
better quality and appearance than was possible until 
recently, has put growers on their guard, as each additional 
cent per pound received means so much extra profit. It 
will well repay every grower to make himself thoroughly 
conversant with all the latest details as to the best and 
most successful methods adapted for curing, and by pack- 
ers in sweating. Tobacco Leaf prints full details and 
illustrates processes copiously. he chapter on barn and 
shed construction throws much light as to success in these 
processes. 

The very important feature of marketing tobacco is 
made up of several ehapteré in which full details as to the 

reparation of all kinds of leaf are made clear. Col. Kille- 
yrew has made a life study of this important phase of the 
subject and is a recognized authority on all kinds of heavy 
leaf. The book contains 500 pages, and covers every 
feature of this important industry of interest to the 
tobacco grower. Being fresh from the press last year it is 
thoroughly up-to-date and comprehensive in details. 

hile growers have contributed from all tobacco growing 
sections, the work is carefully edited by Col. J. B. Kille- 
brew, a life-long grower of Tennessee, and Editor Herbert 
Myrick of American Agriculturist and New England 
Homestead. It is sold by the Orange Judd Company, 52 
Lafayette Place, New York. Price, $2, postpaid. 





